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An Ancient Scripture for Labor Day, Lpraty of 4 


Let us now praise famous men, PAL 
Even the artificer and workmaster, rails 
That passeth his time by night as by day; Rawk: 
They that cut gravings of signets, — 
And his diligence is to make great variety; 

He setteth his heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture, 
And is wakeful to finish his work. 


S» is the smith sitting by the anvil, 

And considering the unwrought iron; 

The vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, 

And in the heat of the furnace doth he wrestle with his work. . . . 
He setteth his heart upon perfecting his works, 

And is wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 
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So is the potter sitting at his work, 

And turning the wheel about with his feet, 
Who is always anxiously set at his work, 
And all his handiwork is by measure... . 
He applieth his heart to finish the glazing, 


And is wakeful to make clean the furnace. 
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All these put their trust in their hands, 

And each becometh wise in his own work, 

Yea, though they be not sought for in the council of the people, 
Nor be exalted in the assembly; 

Though they sit not on the seat of the judge, 

Nor understand the covenant of judgment; 

Though they declare not instruction and judgment, 
And be not found among them that utter dark sayings; 
Yet without these shall not a city be inhabited, 

Nor shall men sojourn or walk up and down therein. 
For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer. 


Ecclesiasticus 38. 


From “The Soul of the Bible,” U. G. B. Pierce. 
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What Is Disturbing the Unitarians 


The Christian Century publishes in its 
issue for August 12:an ecitorial on “What 
Is Disturbing the Unitarians.” It ap- 
pears 2s one of a series on the denor ina- 
tions. This editorial is written with 
sympathy and uncerstanc ing. 

The denon ination began in the same 
kind of struggle that is taking place to-day 
in various denominations between con- 
servative and progressive. The early 
Unitarians had a two-fold testim ony. 

“Their testimony was two-fold; they 
outspokenly protested against features of 
Calvinistic theology which were ovt of 
accord with the best knowlec ge of the cay 
and with the growing respect for man in 
our young democracy, and they claimed 
the fundamental liberty of independents, 
recalling the faith of the Filgrim pastor, 
John Robinson, that the Lord had more 
light and truth yet to kreak forth out of 
His holy word. The theological emanci- 
pation was important, but it was unfor- 
tunate that the name, given in malice and 
accepted in the spirit that turns rerroaches 
into a boast, remained to perpetuate a 
controversy that could not last. The 
permanently valuable feature of the lib- 
eral movement was the faith that Christian 
fellowship could be independent of creed, 
could comprehend differences of opinion, 
interpretation, and administration, could 
express itself in a common religious pur- 
pose. Here was a bold experiment! Here 
was a positive principle that would hold 
good, if it were really valid, when the 
unitarian-trinitarian controversy had been 
long displaced by issues more vital to later 
ages.” 

The writer then pays a noble tribute to 
Unitarian missionary enterprises and to 
the contribution of prophetic souls like 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, Lloyd Jones, 
Hosmer, Gannett and Peabody. They 
“brought into our common religious life a 
refreshing trust in enlightened reason, an 
exalted standard of veracity in religious 
profession, and a quickening of the social 
conscience.”’ ; 

The Unitarian churches have suffered 
from the ostracism of larger religious 
groups, but, like Universalists, ‘they 
have suffered the common fate of protest- 
ing minorities, a self-conscious and sensi- 
tive satisfaction in their isolation, a habit 
of aggressively critical appraisal, a pre- 
occupation with theology and a neglect 
of the spiritual life. Speaking generally, 
the Unitarian churches founded as mis- 
sionary churches outside New England 
have exhibited the limitations of organized 
protest against prevailing modes of re- 
ligious thought and expression.” 

The other Unitarian emphasis, made all 
the way from Channing to Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, is that they are members 
of a holy catholic church—the church 
universal which in Dr. Peabody’s phrase 
“unites lives which the competing organ- 


izations of Christendom seem to divide.” 

“The other aspect of the Unitarian em- 
phasis has at all times found exponents 
and in many Unitarian churches it has 
been consistently maintzined. Channing’s 
claim to membership in the church uni- 
versal and his abhorrence of sectarianism 
in any of its manifestations—‘Think no 
man the better for belonging to your de- 
nomination and no man the worse for 
belonging to another’—has been matched 
in our day by Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body’s interpretation of the Church of the 
Spirit: ‘Slowly, even imperceptibly, some- 
times unconsciously, this holy catholic 
church is already uniting lives which the 
competing organizations of Christendom 
seem to divide ... they are at one in 
the comprehensive affinities of religious 
experience.’ 

“The Unitarians are disturbed to-day 
by the development among themselves of 
divided opinions regarding the relative 
importance of the two aspects of their 
testimony just described. They are agreed 
in their opposition to the onslaughts in 
the legislatures and in the field of educa- 
tion upon liberty of religious conviction; 
to their honor be it said that their de- 
nomination has been the only one to take 
official action in the interests of such lib- 
erty. But on some matters they are not 
agreed. They are not agreed that theo- 
logical protest should be the chief occupa- 
tion of their churches, and they are not 
agreed regarding their attitude to other 
liberals in the communions which still 
maintain creedal bases of work and wor- 
ship. 

‘It seems to be characteristic of the 
mood of revolt that it feeds upon itself. 
Let one ground for protest disappear or 
be removed, the spirit of denial promptly 
finds a new enemy, and the liberal claims 
as his distinguishing feature that he be- 
lieves in ‘reasoned dissent against a pre- 
vailing order.’ The features of the older 
theology which disturbed the minds of 
liberals a hundred years ago have given 
place to more humane thoughts of God, 
and who can doubt that the Unitarian 
protest played an effective part in the 
emancipation? What was heresy a hun- 
dred years ago on the lips of Channing is 
proclaimed without apology in thousands 
of pulpits to-day. But the liberal fold 
has become a refuge for not a few men of 
iconoclastic temper, and they must find 
idols to smash. So it is not enough for 
some of them to question ‘doctrines of 
God which Christians have quite generally 
abandoned; now they must prove them- 
selves in the van of progress by saying, 
that there is no longer room for the idea 
of God and that religion will profit by the 
frank rejection of such an outworn article: 
of faith as the belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containisg 


“a revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sis1. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a 


condition of fellowship, provided the abeve principles be professed. 
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Editorial 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


Y a close vote British coal miners refused to ac- 
cept the plan of a committee of churchmen 
for ending the strike. The labor leaders as a 
whole, even radical ones, were in favor of resuming 
negotiations on the basis of the plan proposed. Labor 
objections to that plan revolved about the possibility 
of the wage scale being made a matter of arbitration. 
“Not a penny off—not an hour on” has been 
preached so vehemently that it seems to have sunk 
into the subconsciousness of large numbers of the 
miners and made them act automatically. 

All the people of Great Britain are suffering be- 
cause of the strike. British industry is receiving 
new blows every week that passes without a settle- 
ment. 

We are glad to see British church leaders grap- 
pling with this serious situation with the vision and 
courage they showed at the time of the general strike. 
We are glad to see the spirit of unity and co-operation 
exhibited in an emergency. In spite of the vote a 
way out will be found. It will not be the way of the 
“die hard” employer. It will not be the way of the 
majority who have just refused a solution. 


* * 


LABOR DAY IN AMERICA 


N the United States, Labor Day will dawn upon 
the most prosperous people in the world. Wages 
are high and standards of living are high. Many 

manual laborers own and operate their own auto- 
mobiles. They live in comfort as well as comparative 
safety “under their own vine and fig tree.” There is 
point to the story going the rounds of the man angrily 


denouncing his job because his pay was so high that 


he could not afford to take a day off. 

In an increasing number of industries never 
listed as social experiments the principle of the 
Golden Rule is recognized. Co-operation is making 
progress. 

But we have dark clouds on our horizon also. 
The bitterness and stubbornness of the British coal 
strike is reproduced on a smaller scale at Patterson. 
Our own coal business, especially that controlling soft 
coal fields, is carried on under what amounts to a 
truce with a time limit insight. Congress did nothing 
about the coal industry at the last session, and may 
do nothing in the short session. We have occasion 


to be thankful this Labor Day, but conditions are not 
such that we can relax and accept the status quo. 
Industrial peace is not yet in sight. 

* * 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PREACHER 


HE way to handle property is an intellectual 
question, but the spirit in which it should be 
handled is a moral question. 

Ministers of religion have a right to offer intel- 
lectual solutions just the same as any other men. 
Some of them are profound students of economics. 
But the vast majority of ministers will be in a much 
stronger position if they realize that some of our 
wisest men for generations have been grappling with 
these questions and have not yet agreed upon a solu- 
tion. 

The minister occupies an impregnable position 
when he takes his stand on the spirit in which we must 
work for a solution. Those who are anxious to get 
his support for some particular system will laugh or 
sneer, and assert that he trims and dodges where he 
does not confidently tell the world the way out, but 
in the long run his influence will be stronger if he is 
modest about machinery and unswerving and un- 
compromising about men. 

The gospel of Jesus is a gospel to men and about 
men. It is directed to men in their individual capaci- 
ties and to men in their social relations. It rebukes 
alike those who shut their minds and those who shut 
their hearts. 

It proclaims the doctrine that all we have—our 
skilled hands and our title deeds—we hold in trust 
for the good of mankind. 

There is much that the minister can do to help 
end industrial war. He can set forth clearly both the 
beauty and the duty of labor. He can teach those 
who think that they are the only laborers in the world 
that by far the vast majority are engaged in toil. 
He can create public sentiment against both no 
labor and the useless bucket-shop type of labor. 
He can, in pulpit and out of pulpit, teach the philos- 
ophy that man is infinitely worth while, and all the 
more worth while because differences exist among 
men. He can fight social snobbery, race and class 
prejudice, and the deadliest of all religious heresies, 
that “what is mine is mine.” He can give himself to 
works of mediation, conciliation, arbitration and 


understanding between owners and operators. He 
can set forth the results of co-operation where it has 
been tried out. He can preach the gospel that there 
are possible solutions, that intelligent men can find 
them, and Christian men will find them. 

He can hold fast to his religious faith and make 
his people share it—that man is not floundering through 
alone, but that a wise, good God is working too. 

* * 


OUR ECONOMIC THEORY AND OUR 
BROTHER’S 

ROADLY speaking, we often assert, the way 
of private ownership and private operation 
in industry is the best. It puts man on his 
mettle. It brings out his initiative and energy. It 
results in a higher type of service. We believe that 
we have a right to make our views public, both in the 
pulpit and through the press. Our economic theory, 
however, is not the thing we are commissioned to 
teach. Our business is with the Christian religion. 
Our main task is to inculeate a Christian spirit. 
Given a race well developed in mind, body and spirit, 
more than one economic plan could be made to work. 
There are Christian ministers who are socialists. 
Two things strike us about socialist ministers. One 
is that their main business is with the making of 
Christian men rather than with the teaching of their 
economic theory. The other is that if their main 
business is with making Christian men churches have 
no more right to penalize them because of their eco- 
nomic theory than they have to penalize us. Never 


yet has a perfect economic theory been set forth or 


a perfect political party organized. 

We owe it to ourselves to study the new methods 
which are proposed. Probably neither our theory 
nor the theory of our socialist brother will be in opera- 
tion in its entirety when the millennium comes. 
Perhaps something from each of us, if we are honest 
students and honest workmen, will go into a final 
solution. 

Why can we not, in Christian love, cherish and 
help one another in spite of wide economic and politi- 
cal differences? 

There are no finalities yet in anything unless they 
be included in the maxims: “‘Light—more light,” 
and “Love—more love.” 

* * 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 


S we go to press, we read the sad news that 
President Eliot has died at his summer home 
in Northeast Harbor, Maine, in his ninety- 

third year. 

The announcement will make a profound impres- 
sion—in educational circles, where for -a lifetime he 
was our foremost figure, in the realm of literature, 
which he adorned, in political affairs, where he exerted 
an influence all the more powerful by reason of his 
refusal to accept public office, and in the field of 
religion, where he greatly affected public opinion by 
precept and example. 

The most ephemeral newspapers and the most 
learned quarterlies alike will bear testimony to the 
revolutionary changes which he made in education, 
not only at Harvard but throughout the country. 
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All these changes had their root in a profound con- 
viction of the worth of the individual and a desire to 
set him free from every form of educational tyranny. 
Capitalists and labor leaders, both of whom he has 
incensed from time to time, looking back in wiser 
moments recognize that the wrongs he fought in our 
industrial system, on both sides of the battle lines, 
were wrongs against the right and duty of man to 
develop his personality and special gift to the utmost. 

Our entire nation—irrespective of party or creed— 
and the great nations of the world have been unit- 
ing to do him honor. But it is in the fellowship of the 
free independent churches, where he was especially 
understood, that his great figure will be most missed, 
his service of the simple religion of Jesus most appre- 
ciated. 

He was a typical Christian Unitarian, a follower 
of a Master who magnified the worth of the last and 
least wanderer from the fold, a believer in a religion 
which holds both to the transcendence and imma- 
nence of the Divine Love which Jesus called Father. 

The son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who was at his 
bedside when he died, is president of the American 
Unitarian Association. There was no denominational 
bigotry about President Eliot, but few men in the 
liberal fellowship have done so much to make the 
liberal churches understood and respected. The vigor 
and clarity of his writings, his austere and noble na- 
ture, his life of service of his kind, made men see that 
here was a man who had in him the root of the re- 
ligious life. 

The record which he leaves belongs to all of us, 
and we glory in it. 

The sense of loss we all feel presses most heavily 
on his family and on the Harvard and the Unitarian 
fellowship. To these we offer our congratulations 
and our sympathy. 


* * 


THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 
HE Rev. John M. Trout, secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Churches of New Bedford, Mass., 
is calling the attention of the New England 
churches to the importance of the Springfield Survey. 
This is not the first survey, as there have been 
surveys of cities like St. Louis, of states like Indiana, 
and of special areas both in the country and in the 
city. Because the Springfield Survey is the latest - 
and utilizes the experience gained in previous surveys 
it is the best, in Mr. Trout’s opinion. It studies a 
typical American city which has had “a long and 
notable religious history.”” In the work “no pains 
or means have been spared.” “It took a thoroughly 
trained staff,” said Mr. Trout, “over a year, and in- 
volved the study of the records of forty institutions. 
The results have been published.” 
According to Mr. Trout the principal findings are: 
First: That the Protestant churches are gaining 
ground. There is a 50 per cent increase in church 
membership over twenty years ago. But, in the same 
period of time the population has gone ahead 109 
per cent and the native born population has gone 
ahead 79 per cent. 
Second: The churches have their strongest hold 
on young people. ‘‘Youth is not the slacker.” In- 
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teresting figures are published by the survey to prove 
that church delinquency involves adults much more 
than youth. 

Third: There is too great leakage. Every time 
ten new members are gained seven are lost. Four 
out of ten Protestants in the population are unchurched 
and only two out of ten Catholics. 

Fourth: The Protestant population goes far afield 
in order to attend church. Eighty-six per cent of the 
Protestants travel at least a mile, and 25 per cent 
travel from one to two miles to church. There is no 
parish, in the old-fashioned sense of the word. 

Fifth: A pathetic fate has overtaken the churches 
which try to carry on in a city like Springfield without 
an adequate number of members. In churches with 
fewer than 200 members volunteers are terribly over- 
worked, just as in churches with too many members 
volunteers have little chance for service. Such 
churches are overtaxed financially as well as in per- 
sonal service. The survey finds that such churches 
will have to formulate less ambitious programs or 
amalgamate with other churches. 

Sixth: Protestantism is tending to become the 
church of the prosperous and the well-to-do and a 
church made up exclusively of the old native Ameri- 
cans. The Protestant churches do not minister to 
industrial centers. They seem to be ignorant of the 
existence of lapsed people living almost under the 
eaves of their buildings. They have not developed 
the equipment for common action in the presence of 
such community problems. 

These are some of the facts which were broadcast 
recently by Mr. Trout from Station WEEI under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

Mr. Trout called attention to the fact that in- 
stead of there being a conflict between science and 
religion this survey affords an illustration of the fact 
that religious institutions are using the methods of 
science. : 

There is no question but that to find out the facts 
is of first importance. It is encouraging to think that 
we are beginning. This Springfield Survey is a not- 
able achievement. It ought to be widely circulated 
and studied. 


* * 


TENNESSEE TAKE NOTICE 


ECENTLY the pastor’s assistant at our Wash- 
R ington church advertised to get some one to 
accompany her on a motor trip to Maine, as 
parish officials insisted that she must not drive alone. 
Thirty-two people responded to the advertisement, 
and she secured two charming ladies and two small 
boys as passengers. 

As soon as the advertisement appeared a strong- 
voiced woman called her up to ask about the matter, 
and was told that she was the assistant at the Uni- 
versalist church. The woman hung up the receiver 
with a bang, remarking, ‘‘I wouldn’t ride with a Uni- 
versalist.”’ 

Journeying through Maine the “assistant’’ had 
a talk with an intelligent appearing person who 
terminated the conversation with these memorable 
words: ‘““My God, to think that a nice girl like you 
should be a Universalist.” 


We do not often repeat remarks like these, which 
betray ignorance so dense as to call for pity, and” 
which strike so wide of the mark that they amuse 
instead of offending. 

But what we especially emphasize is that these 
incidents did not occur in Tennessee. They occurred 
on a trip which began in Washingten, D. C., and 
ended in the fine old progressive state of Maine. 

* aK 


THE TWELVE IMMORTALS 


UDYARD KIPLING in an address recently 
said: “Quite a dozen writers have achieved 
immortality in the past 2500 years.” 

The New York Times thereupon asked fifteen 
distinguished men of letters to give the names of the 
twelve writers who they think have achieved this 
immortality. The jury of fifteen included representa- 
tives from Sweden, Spain, Italy, Germany, France, 
Great Britain and the United States—six represent- 
ing our country and three Great Britain. Arnold 
Bennett, Chesterton, J. St. Loe Strachey, Wm. Allen 
White, Ellery Sedgwick, Geo. Haven Putnam, Zona 
Gale, Hendrik William Van Loon and Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez were among the well known people who con- 
sented to serve on the jury. 

The twelve writers chosen as the immortals 
in the order of the votes they received were: Shake- 
speare, Dante, Homer, Virgil, Balzac, Cervantes, 
Goethe, Moliere, Plato, Dickens, Voltaire, Milton. 

Says the Times: 

Shakespeare received more votes than any other 

on the list, with twelve out of a possible fifteen. The 

only members of the jury who failed to include him on 

their lists were Guglielmo Ferrero and Georg Kaiser. 

Dante and Homer each received the second largest: 
number of votes, with eleven each; Virgil came next, 
with nine, and Balzac, Cervantes and Goethe each re- 
ceived seven. Moliere was on the list of six jurymen; 

Plato, five; Dickens and Voltaire four each, and Milton, 

nine. 

While no American writer was among the twelve 
chosen, Walt Whitman received three votes—those of 

Mr. Strachey, Miss Gale and Mr. White. Whitman 

and Poe were the only Americans who received any 

votes. Among other writers who were given the same 
number of votes as Whitman were St. Paul, Victor Hugo, 

Horace, Rabelais, Sophocles, Euripides and Aeschylus. 

Those who received two votes were Tolstoy, Racine, 

Lucretius, Thucydides, Aristotle, Chaucer and the author 

of the Book of Job. 


How many of us in this hot weather could make 
a better list? How many of us are familiar with the 
writings of these “immortals?” What is the relation 
of these writings to the ‘‘Bible of the heart,” to the 
“Bible now being written?”’ Why are not some of the 
Bible writers on the list? 
* * 


DR. HUNTLEY AND ‘‘OUR PRAYERS” 


E are happy to announce that we have secured 
W Dr. George E. Huntley to take charge of 
the department, “‘Our Prayers Together,” 

for three months beginning September 1. 

The first contribution by Dr. Huntley has been 
received and will appear next week. Both from the 
literary and devotional standpoint, it is high grade 
and will render a genuine service. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXIX The Thoughts That Throng the Woods 


Johannes 


AM WALTER FOSS, the writer and librarian 
who died a few years ago, wrote two poems 
which had wide circulation, ‘“The House by 
the Side of the Road,” and “The Bloodless 

Sportsman.” 

The latter poem I found, clipped from the New 
York Sun, framed and hung near the great fireplace 
at the Nicatous Club, with the inscription, ‘‘Pre- 
sented to the Nicatous Club by a Charter Member.”’ 

As a text he took a memorable passage of Emer- 
son: 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk?” 


The poem is as follows: 


I goa gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 

For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 

Are never brought by a rifie shot 
And never are caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
T hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 


The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine 
And thoughts in a flower-bell curled; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So away for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 
Till the going down of the sun; 

There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 

So away! for the fsh by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows throvgh the velvety sod; 

There are plenty of fish still left in the streams. 
For the angler who has no rod. 


Some of our hunting and fishing on the Nicatous 
trip was of this kind. 

One of the wild sounds in which we took especial 
delight was the call of the loon. This bird, not es- 
pecially popular with guides or fishermen, incarnates 
the spirit of the wilderness. The club has a handsome 
specimen stuffed and mounted for the main living 
room. There was hardly an hour of the day at the 
camp that we could not see from one to a dozen on 
the lake. We never took a little trip that we did not 
hear them calling or see them making their lightning- 
like dive. With our glasses we could bring them 


near and see their beautiful black and white mark- 
ings. In the canoe one day the Madame passed her 
glasses to the guide, an observing, intelligent man, 
who exclaimed in delight. In his seventy-three years, 
he said, he had never seen the birds so close. 

The morning that I got back to our apartment 
in Newbury Street, I hailed the ice man just as he 
was leaving the door, not having arrived in time to 
put out the ice card. He was gruff at first, but apolo- 
gized later, saying: ““This job would try the patience 
of Job. Just as you drive off, some old woman sticks 
her head out of the fourth story window and hollers 
like a loon, and I have to carry ice all the way back.” 
That hollering like a loon is about all some folks know 
concerning this wonderful bird. 

There are several kinds of loons, but the bird we 
know in the Hast is the“Great Northern Diver.” 

Forbush, in his birds of Massachusetts, tells us 
that it is from 28 to 36 inches long and has a wing 
spread of 52 to 58 1-4 inches. He speaks of its dif- 
ferent calls and writes them out—the storm call, the 
night call, the laughing call, a wooing note and the 
“silly song.” 

On the shores of lakes like Nicatous or on some 
island never visited by man, it builds its nest, a mere 
hollow in the sand just above the high-water mark— 
a few blades of grass or sticks around it and lined with 
moss or grass. 

When the lakes freeze the bird goes to the sea. 
What Forbush says about it riding wintry seas is 
especially graphic: 


The loon is a wonderful, powertul, living mechan- 
ism fashioned for riding the stormy seas. See him as 
he mounts high above the waves, neck and legs fully 
extended “fore and aft,’’ and bill a trifle raised, which 
gives to his whole form a slight upward bend, his wings 
beating powerfully and moving as steadily as the walk- 
ing-beam of a side-wheel steamship. He is Criving 
straight ahead into the teeth of the gale and making 
greater headway than the laboring steamer that steers 
a parallel course. Now he slants downward, and strik- 
ing just beyond the top of a towering wave shoots 
down its inclined surface andj rises again on the coming 
crest. Here, midway of the wide bay where the seas 
are running high and wildly tossing their white tops, with 
a wintry gale whipping the spray from them in smoky 
gusts, the loon rests at ease, head to the wind and sea 
like a ship at anchor. The tossing and the tumult dis- 
turb him not, as he rides, light as a birch canoe, turn- 
ing up his white breast now and then on one side as he 
reaches unconcernedly backward to ¢reen his feathers. 
His neck narrows at the water-line into a beautifully 
modeled cutwater. His broad paddles push his white 
breast to the tops of the great waves, where it parts 
the foam as he surmounts the crests and glides easily 
down into the gulfs beyond. The freezing spray that 
loads the fishing fleet with tons of ice seems never to 
cling to his tough and glossy plumage; or if it does, he 
washes it off among the fleeing fishes away down in the 
warmer currents near the bottom of the bay. 

Often toward nightfall I have heard his wild storm- 
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eall far out to windward against the black pall of an ap- 

proaching tempest like the howl of a lone wolf coming 

down the wind; and have seen his white breast rise on 

a wave against the black sky to vanish again like the 

arm of a swimmer lost in the stormy sea. Sailors, hear- 

ing the call, say that the loons are trying to blow up an 

: “easterly.” At times his cries seem wailing and sad as 

if he were bemoaning his exile from his forest lake. 

Such is the loon in his winter home off our coast; for 

there he lives and braves the inclemency of the season. 

Of all the wild creatures that persist in New England, 

the loon seems best to typify the stark wilderness of 

primeval nature. 

The loons, the authorities tell us, eat frogs, 
leeches, crabs, mollusks, aquatic insects and water 
plants, as well as fish. I tried to tell our guide that 
loons took the coarser fish first instead of the trout 
and salmon, but he sagely replied that he did not be- 
lieve a loon would make much distinction. 

It may be true, as asserted, that the name loon 
comes from the old English word meaning lummox, 
an awkward fellow—referring probably to its awk- 
wardness on land. It may be true, asthe guides also 
allege, that the loon gets more of the fish than the 
members of our club. But Nicatous would lose some- 
thing of its charm if the loons were shot off. There 
is not much danger, for they dive too quickly for the 
average marksman. Some years ago one of the guides 
caught one on a long trolling line and drew it in. 
“He had to let it go,”’ said Willis, “it beat him so hard 
with its wings.”’ z 

From the porch of the club we could study other 
birds without much effort, although it was the quiet 
month. About four in the morning we had the mar- 
velously liquid notes of thrushes, which the Madame 
decided came from the “olive back thrush,” but which 
I asserted were hermit thrushes, this being the first 
time I ever disputed her about a bird. However, I 
realize that the chances were ten to one that she was 
right. In all we saw thirty-two birds. Of water birds 
there were the herring gull, the solitary sandpiper, 
the kingfisher, the osprey, and the little green heron. 
Of land birds there were the swift, chewink, phoebe, 
peewee, nuthatch, flicker, downy woodpecker, yellow- 
bellied sapsucker, grackle, red-winged blackbird, 
red-eyed vireo, Maryland yellow throat, goldfinch, 
song, vesper and chipping sparrows, cedar waxwings, 
chickadee, night hawk, marsh hawk, crow, catbird, 
a mother kingbird feeding her young, flocks of juncos, 
robins bobbing up whenever one woke up and thought 
he had a rare bird, and the thrush. Had we gone at 
it in earnest we probably could have secured a much 
larger list. 

Every morning there were fresh deer tracks ‘“‘on 
the beach” where hardier souls among us took a morn- 
ing dip. Out in front of the club one night last year, 
when nobody was stirring or making a noise, my 
uncle saw several deer come into our clearing to crop 
the grass. Often the guides take visitors out to see 
them as they come down to drink at various points 
on the lake. The caribou have gone, the moose are 
scarce, but the deer are plentiful. 

While we were at the camp my brother George 
made a three-day trip with his daughter Sarah. In 
his journal of the trip were these entries: “The night 
at Little Sabeo was eventful in that Sarah saw her 
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first deer. At sunset we paddled about the lake and 
on a point were two bucks peacefully feeding. We 
came quite close. . . . The next morning at sunrise 
a beautiful buck walked out on the point nearest our 
camp and stood there silhouetted against thesky. . . . 
That same morning we saw five deer feeding at one 
time across from the camp site. . . . In the woods 
near the Pughole we saw another deer which stopped 
quite close to us before bounding away... . At 
Gassebeas ... a half mile below the big eddy we 
saw a moose. He was standing in the stream feed- 
ing. He watched us as we approached to within 
thirty feet, then calmly drew into his mouth the ten- 
der loose ends of lily pads hanging down and lumbered 
away—expression, shoulders, gait, precisely like the 
pictures. Coming from Gassebeas we also saw two 
hedgehogs, two blue heron, a muskrat, a red-tailed 
hawk and a deer. The latter was in the stream near 
Lake Nicatous. As it saw us it bounded across the 
water in front of us, an unusual and perfect view.” 

The combination of sport and study which goes 
on at Nicatous may be seen from entries taken almost 
at random from the log book, which goes back to 1902, 
about eleven years after the club was organized: 

“Three bucks and three does seen to-day about 
Nicatous.”” ‘Found coon’s nest.” “July 5th, A. G. 
took 23 trout Spencer Brook.” “8th A. G. took 45 
trout C Brook. Miss W. 2 salmon one cast in G 
stream.” “Saw four deer. Photographed 2 of them.” 
“Miss W. caught baby loon and took his picture.” 
“September Mr. D. and Mr. T. killed large black 
bear in lake.” ‘Mr. L. saw calf moose.” “R. L. C. 
saw wild cat.” 

One would make a great mistake on these trips, 
however, if he limited his observations to plants, 
animals, insects, birds, mountains, streams and trails. 
He must take note of the people. There are not 


‘many. One might travel for days and meet no one. 


An experienced woodsman a year or so ago coming 
out of a logging camp in the early spring took a 
wrong turn, and was hopelessly lost for two or three 
days. Going up Lake Nicatous two men heard a 
strange call. They stopped their boat and listened. 
It was repeated and they went to the wild shore across 
from the club and found a man half insane from 
hunger and cold, whom they rescued and rushed out 
to a hospital, but he died in three days. This is no 
place for “cruising cross country.’ However radical 
a man may be in his ideas, here he must stick to the 
blazed trails or he may find himself in a tangle where 
he can not get out. 

The guides are here to point and lead the way, 
and these guides may be sources of almost infinite 
entertainment and instruction. No two are alike. 
They are strong individualists. They have traveled 
alone too often and too long to be mere echoes of one 
another. They can’t be patronized. They can’t be 
ordered about. They are sturdy, self-respecting 
American citizens as arule. But if one takes them on 
their own terms and pulls with them, they will spend 
themselves without limit for those they serve. 

As arule they have not studied books of natural 
history, but they have picked up many things 
From childhood they have been taught or forced to 
observe. How far they can see! What little things 
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they notice! They may never have heard the phrase, 
northern pileated woodpecker, but they can de- 
scribe this ‘‘cock of the woods” and his wild ery be- 
fore the storm. They may not know where the loon 
goes in winter, but they have seen him swimming 
under water, they have chased and caught the baby 
loon, they know many things about his cunning and 
his speed. 

In the deep woods they are at home. Many of 
them cruise around in a vast wilderness and come 
back with fairly accurate reports of the timber there, 
the lay of the land, the strategic place for camps. 

In one of his books John Burroughs has a para- 
graph about there being enough valuable natural 
phenomena.on every farm to fill a volume which goes 
to waste every year for lack of an observer. And he 
goes on to say that interesting and important things 
are happening all about us every minute. In nature 
the curtain is lifted an instant and then dropped. 
We get only glimpses of what is going on. One real- 
izes this in a place like Lake Nicatous, when he feels 
himself watched by sharp eyes which he himself can 
not see, when he hears a crash or a bound, or gets a 
strange scent. Air and water and every square inch 
of turf or forest mould are full of dramatic things 
waiting for some one to observe, record, and inter- 
pret. 

Some people can not read in the wilderness. 
They say that books are an intrusion, that the volume 
of nature spread out before us is enough. There is 
something to that of course, but a place like Lake 
Nicatous is a place also for great books. 

““Books,”’ says G. B. Winton, editor of the Meth- 
odist Advocate, ‘‘are a never-failing recourse. After a 
brisk, stiff climb in the crisp morning air, how good 
to sit at the foot of a great pine or oak and go with 
some stirring writer through the pages of a noble 
book! I have found that it predisposes me in favor 
of a book if I read it under those conditions. The 
birds twitter as they go about their affairs among the 
trees, the wind sighs softly, and when from time 
to time you lift your eyes there is the tender haze 
over the gray valley far beneath and beyond it the 
blue ranges of the mountains. Do not take a trivial 
magazine or a ‘society’ novel to read in that setting. 
One should have a real book, about God and Man and 
the Universe.”’ 

Luckily, just as I was starting, there came into 
the office Leathem’s “Life of St. Francis of Assisi,”’ 
a little book which I could slip in my side pocket. 
It proved a lucky stroke. The Madame and I read 
most of it aloud. A little epitome of it will be made 
for the Leader in due time, and I can not attempt a 
review on this page or in this issue. It was an illus- 
tration of the joy that may be added to a camping 
trip by a great story told in an artistic way. 

Picture a quiet Sunday afternoon on the club 
porch, our little clearing, a bit of the woods, over the 
trees the lake stretching away to the south and 
southeast, then miles and miles of woods out of which 
rose the mountains, “Lead,” ‘“Mopang,” ‘“Hedge- 
hog,” “‘Sabeo,’”’ almost in a line from west to east, 
the sun falling full on all—on the mountain twenty 
miles away, on the kingbird poised on the top of the 
cedar, on the woodbine and the enormous boulder 
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over which it climbed, on the blueberries so that they 
seemed like bits of the sky itself. Then think of us in 
our reading coming upon St. Francis’ wonderful 
“Canticle of the Sun.” 

O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to Thee be- 
long praise, glory, honor, and all blessing! No man is 
worthy to name Thy Name. 

Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures, 
and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the light; fair is he and shines 
with a very great splendor; O Lord, he signifies to us 
Thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and 
for the stars, the which He has set clear and lovely in 
heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, and 
for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by the which 
Thou upholdest life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us and humble and precious and 
clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom Thou givest us light in the darkness; and he is 
bright and pleasant and very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the 
which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits and flowers of many colors, and grass. 

O creatures all! give praise and blessing to my Lord, 
and grateful be, and serve Him with a deep humility. 

(Matthew Arnold’s translation revised.) 

And as Leathem adds, “lest we accuse the Can- 
ticle of blindness to the darker and more sorrowful 
side of existence, let us hold fast in our hearts this 
knowledge, that it came from the lips and from the 
heart of a broken and suffering man.” 

There are “thoughts that throng the woods,” 
and “‘dreams that haunt the sky,” but they need seers 
to help us bring them down. I am not ashamed to 
testify to the help books give me in opening my eyes 
and ears and understanding in the presence of the 
wonders and beauties of nature. 

No part of the trip was more enjoyable than the 
last day. The sun rose on a lake covered with mist 
and drove it away in curling wisps of white beauty. 
Paddling away from the camp dock at 8 a. m., we 
went north and had the light behind us and all the 
glorious reflections of sky and woods mirrored on a 
lake absolutely calm. The day before it was dangerous 
for a canoe—the waves were so high. This morn- 
ing there was not aripple. 

The motor trip out of the woods and down to 
Bangor was on one of the loveliest days of the sum- 
mer. Passing Burlington on its high commanding 
ridge we saw a new sign announcing that the im- 
pressive little church was Congregational. Once I 
described it in the Leader as Universalist, and had 
a quick letter of correction from a faithful woman, 
evidently one of the pillars on which such churches 
always rest. Passing West Enfield we saw a Ford 
car with a D. C. license, and the parish assistant of 
our Washington church just climbing into the driver’s 
seat. We stopped for a delightful little visit in her 
father’s dooryard. It mixed the Madame all up as 
to where she was to find so much of Washington 
here on the upper reaches of the Penobscot. 

The driver brought in with him word to the 
effect that the Travelers Insurance Agent at Bangor 


had ordered luncheon for us at the Penobscot Valley 
Country Club, about twenty minutes north of Bangor. 
We demurred, but it did no good. It was all settled. 
The Madame and I had been included in our capacity 
of nephew and niece of our uncle, manager of the 
Travelers in Boston. We surrendered, and that sur- 
render gave us two hours in one of the most pic- 
turesque spots ever picked out for such an institu- 
tion. The large house and grounds had been a private 
estate and had been taken over recently by a club 
backed by leading men of Bangor, Orono, Oldtown, 
Brewer and other places in the Penobscot Valley. 
From an upstairs balcony we could look down the 
river to Mt. Waldo, and from there eastward in a 
great circle over the river valley to the hills back of 
Bar Harbor and ‘‘up Amherst way.’ It was an ex- 
tensive and impressive view—a rolling golf course, 
cultivated fields, prosperous looking homes, miles of 
landscape beautified by the labor of man—smiling at 
us as if it would ask if it too had not some claim to 
our attention as well as the majestic wilderness we 


had just left. 
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No wonder the French, Belgians, British and other 
foreigners exclaim at the wealth of this country, 
when they find such lovely places not only available 
for citizens of New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Washington and Boston, but at the service of cities 
of 26,000 people. 

Of the interesting city of Bangor We must write 
another time. Our driver, who had waited two hours 
for us at the club, although it was not in the agree- 
ment, who was as courteous and generous as he was 
efficient (who deserves to be advertised and whom I 
will advertise to anybody who will write in), brought 
us back to the boat—to Number 4 and Number 2 and 
all the other friendly black faces, just before she 
sailed. ; 

I wouldn’t call any man simply Number 4 if I 
could help it, but in their special calling probably 
Smith would be too common and Ishkovsky or De la 
Vare too uncommon to insure safe service. 

The “numbers’”’ did the business safely, and when 
the whistle blew at 3 p. m. we were in a shady place 
on the upper deck once more Boston bound. 


A Protestant Studies the Mass 


John R. Scotford 


on) ROTESTANTS are commonly dependent up- 
: ] | on hearsay for their knowledge of the Roman 
Pp mass. They know that multitudes attend; 
eat} they infer that the service must be both 
beautiful and awe-inspiring. Their fear of Rome and 
the mystery in which her services are involved are 
closely related. 

Mass disappoints most Protestants. High mass 
is rarely celebrated; low mass is a surprisingly simple 
religious observance. There are no hymns; the organ 
is silent. The processional in which many Protestant 
churches take delight is entirely lacking. The priest 
walks in attended by two or three altar boys. Turn- 
ing his back to the congregation, he faces the altar 
and reads the words of the service in an inaudible tone 
of voice. Aside from the shifting of the Bible from 
one side of the altar to the other, and much kneeling, 
there is no action. In the middle of the service the 
priest removes his outer robe, ascends the pulpit, 
gives out a large number of notices, reads the Scrip- 
ture for the day in English, and preaches a sermon. 
Returning to the altar, he offers the sacrifice of the 
mass. As the wafer and wine are turned into the 
body and blood of Jesus, bells are tinkled, and the 
congregation kneels in deep devotion. After the 
priest has partaken, those who are to receive the sacra- 
ment kneel at the altar and are served. The priest 
puts the altar to rights, blesses the people, and walks 
out. From the Protestant point of view the service is 
informal and uninspiring. Externally it is not even 
particularly reverent. It has no intellectual point, 
and the non-Catholic does not feel its emotional force. 

Why do the faithful go to mass? Why is it the 
best attended form of religious observance to be 
found in all the world? The Protestant can not enter 
completely into the experience of the mass. From 
necessity he remains something of an outsider. Yet 
if he will take the trouble to attend mass from time 


to time and in a variety of places he will discover some 
of the reasons for its success. 

The Catholic Church is wise in its incidental 
arrangements. 

The idea of early mass is most fortunate. The 
Protestant hour of eleven is the most commonplace 
and prosaic period in the entire day. Early morning 
worship combines religious effectiveness with practical 
convenience. Dawn speaks to the imagination with 
compelling power. Simply to be about early in the 
day is a religious experience. When new light is 
breaking in the east, the heart finds it easy to worship. 
To enter a church in darkness and to leave it in the 
glory of dawn is an experience in which romance and 
religion fuse. 

Rich are the lessons which Rome teaches through 
her architecture. Even an empty church conveys a 
religious message to the receptive heart. With her 
a church is a place set apart for worship and nothing 
else. She disdains the smug comfort of the glorified 
parlor in which Protestants commonly listen to 
preaching. Her churches are built for worship rather 
than rest. Realizing that most people see far more 
than they hear, Rome provides much for the worshiper 
to look at. She abhors blank walls and empty spaces. 
Her sanctuaries are rich in form and color, sometimes 
almost barbaric in their splendor. Their appeal is 
elemental. Rome never stoops to mere prettiness; 
every bit of design or of carving has a meaning. The 
worshiper may unravel a deep religious message from 
her frescoes and her sculpture. Well does Rome un- 
derstand the art of eloquent silence. 

During the mass the Protestant receives two con- 
tradictory impressions—external noise and confusion so 
far.as the group is concerned, combined with utter 
absorption in worship on the part of individuals. 

The decorous quiet of the evangelical service is 
missing from the mass. There are no ushers; people 


come and go as they please. Rising and kneeling are 
both provocative of noise. Taking the offering is a 
long drawn out affair, occurring during the most 
sacred part of the service. One wonders if Billy 
Sunday did not get the inspiration for his tin-pan 
collection plates from the silver trays which Rome 
frequently uses, apparently to make the money rattle 
as much as possible. Both the beginning and the close 
of mass are marked by much confusion. To con- 
duct a religious service under such conditions would 
give the ordinary Protestant preacher a fine case of 
nerves. 

In the midst of this commotion the devout 
Catholic worships with utter absorption and self- 
forgetfulness. It is not necessary that he be quieted 
by the organ, inspired by a hymn, or lulled by the 
human voice, in order that he may pray. His de- 
votions are sufficiently robust to be carried on without 
the aid of these external accessories. He comes to 
church expecting to enter into a certain mood and to 
enjoy a certain religious experience, and apparently 
he succeeds. 

Catholic worship lacks the element of self-con- 
sciousness commonly found in the Protestant service. 
Circular pews and wide, shallow auditoriums were 
invented that the congregation might look at itself. 
The Protestant goes to church both to see and be 
seen. Often he looks at the congregation more than 
he does at the preacher. Not so in the Roman church. 
Straight pews, churches deep and narrow, make it 
impossible for the people to see one another to any 
advantage. The worshiper can display neither his 
piety nor his clothes. The result is a lessened emphasis 
upon dress and a deeper devotion to the religious 
purpose of the service. The Catholic is rarely con- 
scious of the people about him in church. 

In a Catholic church worship is entirely volun- 
tary, both as to one’s participation and as to the in- 
terpretation which one may put upon it. 

During the mass the priest worships; those who 
care to may wership with him. If a Protestant feels 
called upon to sit bolt upright through the entire 
service he is entirely welcome to do so. No effort is 
made to secure the general participation of the people. 
They are not told when to rise or sit down, or when 
to join in the prayers. No pressure of any sort is 
brought to bear upon one to enter into the service. 
The opportunity is offered; those who desire may 
worship. 

The worshiper is free to take from the service 
anything which he may desire. The sacrifice of the 
mass is capable of a great variety of interpretations. 
The individual can make of it what he will. The 
very fact that the service is rendered in an unknown 
tongue and an inaudible tone of voice actually stimu- 
lates the imagination. The mass is like music without 
words. The mind is not coerced to walk in a pre- 
scribed path. The heart is not summoned to offer 
certain ready-made petitions. The worship of the 
individual is not cast into a certain mould. Rather 
is he brought into an atmosphere of devotion, and 
there permitted to expr s his own inner yearnings 
in his own way. Great is the freedom which Rome 
affords the devout worshiper. 

In consequence of this voluntary element in 
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Roman worship, the congregation that assembles for 
mass is utterly unlike the smaller group which gathers 
for the Protestant preaching service. Those who go 
to mass assemble as a group of individuals, each 
thinking his own thoughts and voicing his needs in his 
own way. They are not united by common ideas 
and purposes, but by the circumstances of time and 
space and a sense of inner need. The Protestant con- 
gregation, on the other hand, is drawn together by a 
certain measure of like-mindedness. The people tend 
to think the same thoughts, to feel the same emotions, 
and to form the same resolutions. The definitely pre- 
scribed nature of Protestant worship limits the range 
of its appeal. Depending for its power upon a certain 
basis of common knowledge and experience, it can 
not minister to all sorts and conditions of men in the 
same fashion as the Catholic mass. Rome runs a 
religious cafeteria; Protestantism serves a table d’hote 
dinner. Rome reaches more people; Protestantism 
does more for its people. Comparing the attendance 
of the two types of service is really beside the point, 
for they serve utterly different purposes. 

Both the strength and the weakness of the Roman 
mass lies in its individualism. The worshiper gets 
out of it what he puts into it. The mass does not 
broaden his religious knowledge or increase his ex- 
perience; rather does it revivify the knowledge which 
he already has, and deepen the experience which he 
brings with him. The aim is not religious education 
so much as religious expression. Its success is due to 
the opportunity which it affords for the free expres- 
sion of religious yearnings and desires. Its weakness 
lies in its failure to add anything to the mind and heart 
of the worshiper. The intellectual content is low and 
the moral impulse weak. It conserves rather than 
creates. 

No Protestant will be converted to Rome by 
merely attending mass. Yet there is much to be 
learned about the expression of religion from the study 
of Catholic methods and ways. As a Protestant gains 
some insight into the power of the mass he will be led 
to ask himself a number of thought provoking ques- 
tions. In our efforts to secure external reverence, 
have we not stressed the accessories of worship until 
we are in danger of becoming artificial and unreal, if 
not downright theatrical? Does not the minister 
talk too much, especially in connection with the in- 
cidentals of the service? Have we not exaggerated 
the intellectual element in faith? Should we not 
make the service less an exhibition of the minister’s 
thought, and more of an opportunity for the wor- 
shiper to express his own deeper needs in-his own way? 
Should we not aim to make man less prominent, 
letting greater emphasis fall upon the thought of God? 

* * * 


A PRAYER 
Alice Phelps Rider 
I’ll take what had no source in me 
Without a second’s fear or doubt; 
But oh, I pray Thee, help me bear 
What I myself have brought about. 


I’ll watch the skein that winds and winds 
And never tremble; but, alas! 

I still must beg the strength to bear 
What I myself have brought to pass. 
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Some New Contacts in Paris 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


smayq|A VING promised the editor some observations 
“| on some of the parts of Europe less infested 
by tourists, and the gleanings of conversa- 
€7)) tions with undistinguished persons who are 
not accustomed to being interviewed for the press, 
I found myself taking the special train from the 
steamer to Paris—which is perhaps not exactly an 
out-of-the-way corner or off the beaten path of 
travel. 

But it is hard to resist the temptation to go to 
Paris when it is within a three hours’ ride and the 
train stands ready. Besides, there are many un- 
distinguished people in Paris, and, thronged as it is 
with Americans and other tourists, there are parts of 
it where one may ramble all day without hearing a 
word of English and where tourists form no part of 
the picture. It is a joy to go back to Paris after 
several previous sojourns there, so that one feels 
free from any obligation to do strenuous sight-seeing. 
One must, of course, drop in at the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg and Notre Dame, and spend certain 
hours of quiet communion with pictures and places 
which every traveler should know, disturbed as little 
as possible by the droning banalities of guides and 
the marching phalanxes of personally conducted 
parties. But in between, one may search out new 
objects of interest and start conversation in promis- 
ing places to find what ordinary people are thinking 
about. 

I have had an idea that there are peaceful corners 
in Europe where people are not bothered much about 
the war and the problems growing out of it, and where 
life runs along much as it has done in generations 
past. And yet—there is the new war memorial in 
Notre Dame in honor of ‘a million British dead,” 
most of whom lie in the fields of France. There are 
memorial tablets in many of the churches with long 
columns of names, “morts pour laPatrie.”’ In quiet 
Carcassonne, St. Vincent’s has a list of three hundred 
dead from that single parish, and the case is not ex- 
ceptional. Even though life goes on with some ap- 
pearance of normality, one does not have to stir its 
waters very deeply to bring up the dregs of war. 

Even in France, where two years ago I found a 
feeling of almost panic at the thought of the danger 
of another German invasion—or, at least, much talk 
of that danger in justification of the occupation of the 
Ruhr—there is the beginning of a reconstruction of 
opinion as to war-guilt. A young Frenchman told of 
his home village in northeastern France which had 
not been reached at all by the Germans, though it 
was near the lines. Returning French soldiers had 
looted shops and assaulted women. For purposes 
of propaganda, this was ascribed to the Germans. 
The young people knew better, and held an indigna- 
tion meeting at the high school, and thereafter would 
believe nothing that was told them about the causes 
of the war. They still talk about it as a case of 
governmental deception. The feeling grows that the 
politicians have perverted the truth to justify them- 
selves. I do not know how extensive this feeling is. 


I can report only isolated episodes and will not gen- 
eralize upon them. 

It would of course be much easier for both Frenc h- 
men and foreigners to forget the war if it were not for 
the downward course of the franc. The government 
may talk as it pleases about the “rise of the dollar 
and pound,” but plain citizens know better. They 
know that the franc is falling. They do not care 
whether dollars are high or low, for they are not 
buying dollars. But they have a distinct interest 
in the fact that prices are rising faster than income, 
and that means a falling franc. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
cans in France profit outrageously by the fact that 
the adjustment of prices lags behind the rate of ex- 
change. A dollar pays for a good room at a fair 
hotel in Paris. In the provinces the price is much 
less. Yesterday an excellent dinner at the best hotel 
in a city of fifty thousand cost me less than forty 
cents, including the standard ten per cent tip to the 
waiter. Railroad fare, third class, is but alin 
cent a mile; second class, less than a cent; first class, 
about a-cent and a quarter. I generally go third class, 
because I prefer to talk with the people one meets 
there rather than with tourists. I have gathered 
considerable data regarding economic conditions 
which I will summarize later—I mean mere opinions 
and gossip, not statistics. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that the fall of the franc and the question of 
the war debts and inequalities of taxation and the 
special privileges enjoyed by the great industries are 
topics very much in the public mind, even among the 
petite bourgeoisie. They are favorite topics of conver- 
sation among third-class passengers. 

The care with which petty economies are prac- 
tised indicates the narrow economic margin upon 
which many are operating. In Paris, the trams and 
buses have first and second class. When the second. 
is full‘and the first nearly empty, very nice looking 
people will be seen standing on the platform to save 
the half cent difference in fare. No one is ashamed to 
economize. Restaurant bills are scrutinized with 
care, and tips are measured out with precision to the 
last sou according to the standard scale. 

Beneath (or beside) the bourgeoisie is a more 
or less clamorous proletariat. Driven by a sudden 
downpour of rain into a wine-shop of the lower order, 
I became a target for dark looks and threatening 
talk. “This aristocrat wouldn’t come here to drink 
with us, but he thinks our saloon is good enough when 
he needs shelter. Why doesn’t he go to one of the 
fine places? Let him get wet if he is too good to be 
with us in fair weather. We don’t want any aris- 
tocrats here.” That talk about “aristocrats” is old 
stuff. It recalls 1792. How many are there of these 
whose class-consciousness take the form of hostility 
to all who are not obviously workers? Who knows? 
Enough of them would make another revolution. 
These are the only ones I have encountered. 

There are also the communistic intellectuals. 
I found a university student selling papers on a 
boulevard. His paper (translating the title) was 
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“The International—monthly organ of the student 
communists.’”’ He looked me over as I bought one 
and said, in a very courteous tone, “It gives me un- 
usual pleasure to put this into the hands of such as 
you.”’ Perhaps he said that to every one. Anyway, 
under the circumstances, it was a good line. One of 
the most flaming utterances in the paper was a letter 
from a correspondent who gave his address at a cer- 
tain number in the Rue Gracieuse. It happened, by 
sheer chance, that I had been down in the Rue Gra- 
cieuse that very morning—an utterly squalid little 
street on the left bank, beyond and behind the uni- 
versity section—a thoroughly disreputable crevice 
between old houses. I had gone through it because, 
on certain mornings, it is transformed into an elon- 
gated out-door junk shop where one may buy rusty 
keys, worn clothing, and a million other things, some- 
times including old hand-wrought copper and pewter. 
Out of this slough came this “student communist.”’ 
You can use your own imagination and picture either 
an ambitious youth, touched by some casual spark 
and kindled to eagerness for education in spite of 
parental indifference, and then flaming into a spirit 
of rebellion against a social order which makes pos- 
sible the conditions in which he was born; or, as has 
happened with increasing frequency in recent years, 
a proletarian father catching from some of the saner 
socialist leaders, like Jean Jaures, the idea that the 
workers can never match the masters till they are 
their equals in intelligence and education, and so 
urging his boy on to a university course. There are 
a great many socialists (not many communists, so 
far as I know) among the teachers in France, and it 
has come about in just that way. The workingmen’s 
clubs have been preaching the necessity of education, 
and a great proportion of the free scholarships in the 
universities and normal schools have been won by 
young men of that class who got—or whose fathers 
got—the impulse from the source. 

There is, as all the world knows, a strain of radical- 
ism in the French temperament which is a (perhaps 
misguided) disposition to realize when conditions get 
unbearable and to do something about it even at the 
risk of blowing up the works. I visited Victor Hugo’s 
house the other day over in that blessedly peaceful 
Place des Vosges, on the skirts of the old Marais, 
where the mansions of two hundred years ago are 
the bakeries and warehouses and electric light plants 
of to-day. The lordly mansion of Colbert houses a 
commercial school, and, by perfectly blind luck and 
the quizzing of a concierge of a building that looked 
as though it had once been important, I found a room 
in a paper warehouse with the loveliest painted panels 
I ever saw—by Boucher—worth more than the land 
the building occupies. Well, the Place des Vosges is 
not very far from all that, but it is still dignified though 
not fine. And there is Victor Hugo’s house. On his 
desk, in his own handwriting, in the room in which he 
died, is this: “I represent a party which no longer 
exists, the party of Revolution and Civilization. This 
party will make the twentieth century. Out of it 
will come first the United States of Europe, then the 
United States of the World.”’ I think he wrote that 
after he had been exiled by Napoleon IIJ, when he 
naturally felt that a new revolution was needed to 


reverse the effect of the cowp d’etat. But, revolution 
or no revolution, he spoke with a true French accent 
the sentiment of some millions of his fellow-country- 
men who, now as well as then, are willing to pay a 
high price for liberty and progress. 

But there is another type of university life in 
France besides that represented by the red revolu- 
tionist from the Rue Gracieuse; equally earnest, less 
intense and excited, more promising. The old Uni- 
versity of Paris stands in a densely crowded area. 
There are no dormitories. The social life is such as 
naturally springs up in the “Latin Quarter” (what is 
left of it) and in cafes and along boulevards. Hun- 
dreds of students live in various parts of Paris; some 
of them in places like the Rue Gracieuse. Foreign 
students come in large numbers, and they live wher- 
ever they can. Within the last three or four years 
there has been a fine beginning of a university resi- 
dential community on the southern outskirts of the 
city, at the Porte d’Orleans. Here, where the old 
fortifications have been destroyed and an encircling 
boulevard built, a considerable tract of land has 
been acquired which was lately occupied, and is in 
part still occupied, by squatters with the most dis- 
reputable shacks imaginable. Here seven dormitories 
have been built—one for women—in English collegiate 
Gothic style. The effect is that of a good American 
college campus, with a sense of space, and grass and 
room for athletic fields. This group is for French 
students. Other buildings are being erected-at a little 
distance for foreign students. The Canadian House 
is nearly finished. The Argentine House is almost 
up to the roof. The house for Belgian students, 
nearing completion, is the largest and most beautiful 
of all. Others are in prospect. The whole is called 
the “Cite Universitaire.”” It is a notable attempt to 
humanize and normalize student life in Paris. In 
some such way perhaps the young intellectuals may, 
without losing any of their admirable earnestness, 
come to realize that there is a possibility of progress 
and civilization without revolution. At any rate, I 
would rather trust a student opinion formed in the 
Cite Universitaire than in Rue Gracieuse. 

* * * 
SNOW CHANGE 

I saw a white house, in the snow; 
(With all white houses it may not be so—) 
The day before it was just a house, 
Windows—a door— 
A roof, dark green; 
Snow fell in the night, 
Heavy and thick; 
In the morning light, 
When the sun shone, 
The old look of the house was gone; 
It had entered into the seene— 
White!—all white! 
It had eluded its roof. 
Changed, from a box-like square, 
Stolidly planted down 
With a smug air, 
To something kin to the trees; 
It was hidden and yet it had bloomed! 
It had lost itself 
To fulfill 
The sweep of the hill. 

4 May Lewis, 
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Frederick Fisher Resident Bishop of Calcutta, India 


Edward H. Cotton 


S\HE survey we are making of the field of re- 
ligion would not be complete without a 
glance at the activities of Christian missions. 
A question recently asked Dr. 8. Parkes 

dman, in a forum conducted by the Boston Heraid, 
has been asked so often that it has rather lost its 
force, yet question and answer indicate popular 
conceptions so well that they may profitably intro- 
duce this interview. This was the question: “Do you 
think we should send missionaries to India to convert 
Buddhists and Mohammedans to the teachings of 
Jesus? Is not their religion as lofty in aim as ours, 
and their teachers and prophets as great as Christ?” 

Dr. Cadman replied in part: ‘“We shall continue 
to send missionaries to India and elsewhere so long 
as we sincerely believe that Christianity has a su- 
preme contribution to make to human welfare and 
destiny. . . . As for the comparative loftiness of aim 
of these respective religions, let the reply be given by 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual conditions of 
the various nations which profess them.” 

It was in 1904 that the youth, Frederick Fisher, 
inspired by those men of great self-renunciation, 
William Carey, Robert Morrison, and Adoniram Jud- 
son, went to India. Getting the point of view of 
missionary activity, he returned on furlough, and be- 
gan a careful study of the whole subject of the world’s 
races and the ethnic religions, taking courses at Bos- 
ton University and Harvard University. Later he 
supplemented these studies with extensive travel in 
practically every country on the globe where missions 
have been established. At the conclusion of this 
experience he began a missionary career which has 
secured for him the name of a “Statesman Mission- 


ary ” 


I 


When Bishop Fisher asked the interviewer what 
he wanted him to talk about, the interviewer replied: 
“Your own personal experiences, and your impres- 
sions of the foreign missionary enterprise.” 

His enthusiasm for the cause he serves carried 
him along so that the listener might have thought 
he was hearing descriptions from a thrilling book. 
We believe those who read what follows will agree. 
It is Bishop Fisher’s story. 

“What is the big missionary problem of to-day? 
It is race. The whole matter of superiority is being 
challenged. The white man assumes his superiority 
in commercial relations, in military and naval ac- 
tivities, in education, in physical hardihood, and in 
culture. There was a time when he could hold this 
attitude and still do much altruistic work; because 
that very sense of having something others did not 
have, persuaded persons with humanitarian impulses 
to go to help the less fortunate. 

“Benefits have come through the introduction 
of scientific methods of education. Old ideas of caste 
have been broken down, and a poverty, positively 
terrible, in which millions lived, has been alleviated. 
Yet no one can justify certain methods adopted by 
the conquerors, about which harrowing tales might 
be told. The whole European commercial and cul- 


tural growth for four hundred years has been based 
on a policy, both conscious and unconscious, of ex- 
pansion. Naturally, when no more--territory re- 
mained to be annexed, the policy had to change. The 
war brought a sudden end to this expansive program. 
This meant that thenceforth development would be 
intensive rather than expansive. 

“Now certain developments have made Oriental 
countries and the darker races self-conscious. This 
very European control has brought a wonderful sys- 
tem of education; so that in countries like India and 
China the whole wealth of English literature and in- 
stitutions has been made available for the masses. 
As an instance, one university in the Orient, the 
University of Calcutta, has 32,000 students, every 
one of whom is studying for a bachelor of arts degree 
on the Cambridge University standard, and every 
course is given in the English language. It must be 
said to the credit of Britain that she has given to In- 
dia the greatest system of education the Orient con- 
tains; and that she has brought justice into the courts 
thereby making it possible for individuals and groups 
to secure an amount of freedom and advance which 
would have been impossible under the old regime. 
When millions of Oriental people have been drink- 
ing at the fountain of Western education, those mil- 
lions begin to demand those democratic institutions 
for which the West has stood. You could not feed the 
multitudes in India on biographies such as those of 
Victoria, Pitt, Burke, Washington, and Lincoln with- 
out producing in the mind of youth ambitions for self- 
control, democracy, and advancement. 

“Britain and America, along with the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world, stand face to face with a prob- 
lem produced by their very liberalism. And our only 
solution is more liberalism. We shall have to endure 
with grace the criticism of the very people whom we 
have helped into the new life, and shall have to love 
them and help them just as much now, more in fact 
than before. But in diferent ways. Here will come 
the test of individual and national greatness. Can 
we go to these darker races, races which we have re- 
garded as inferior, and place them on an absolute par 
with ourselves, and treat them as brothers? Can we 
withdraw with honor, politically and commercially, 
and permit them to enjoy the prosperity, education, 
and culture that is ours? If we can rise to that truly 
sublime height, we have solved the great problem of 
missions. 

“The missionary call to-day is therefore not a 
challenge to the various denominations, either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, to rush into other countries 
and to seek to make mere converts. The problem is 
to produce a type of living which will make it possible 
for proper education and religious culture to be the 
universal right of mankind. 

“Personally, as a missionary I have never had 
the slightest interest in merely baptizing a man or 
woman from Hinduism into Christianity, and I should 
have less interest in attempting to change the alle- 
giance of a member of one Christian communion to 
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another. The problem is not one of Christian statistics 
or conversion from one group of beliefs to another, 
but the practise of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Ten Commandments, and the spirit of brotherhood 
among all peoples. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the modern Christian missionary movement 
‘began, it was possible for men like William Carey, 
Robert Morrison, and Adoniram Judson to lead the 
Hindu and Moslem and non-Christian tribes to be- 
lieve that the Western world had a religion which was 
superior to theirs, because those peoples were in utter 
ignorance of the type of life that was ours. William 
Carey, for instance, when he first appeared in Cal- 
cutta, told the people of Christ, translated the New 
Testament into their languages, and they saw the 
beauty of this new faith that he taught. They could 
not contradict anything that he said because they 
were under the impression that all the people from 
the Western world had the same kindliness and the 
same love which characterized this Christian mis- 
sionary. 

“After a while, however, as trade developed and 
kingdom after kingdom fell because of the superior 
power politically and commercially of the invading 
West, these Oriental peoples began to wonder whether 
the Westerners all observed their religion, and doubt 
began to creep in. To illustrate, it might be said that 
one hundred years ago William Carey had the torch 
of Christ’s truth and thrust it into the Hindu temple, 
the Moslem mosque, the non-Christian hut, and the 
pagan bazaar. Through this light the whole picture 
seemed wrong, and.many changes came about. To- 
day, however, the modern missionary who goes to 
India finds an educated group of Indian leaders, every 
one of whom has a torch upon his forehead because he 
has studied the New Testament and the life of Jesus. 
He knows the Sermon on the Mount by heart, and 
he thrusts his torch into our homes and into our prac- 
tises and he is determining whether we ourselves are 
Christians. The task of the modern missionary, 
therefore, is even greater than that of the pioneers. 

“One day I was met on the streets of Calcutta 
by a group of Indian students. They stopped me 
abruptly, called me by name, and said, ‘Are you a 
Christian?’ Rather hesitantly I said, ‘Yes.’ “Then,’ 
they said, ‘act like one. Give up your Western ex- 
travagances and live as Jesus lived.’ In conversation 
with this group, I learned that a few moments before 
they had stopped a European officer who wore his 
uniform with the sword at his side. They had stopped 
him with exactly the same question; and when he 
answered ‘Yes’ they said, ‘Then take off that sword 
and live as a Christian.’ This personal experience 
needs no application. The whole Oriental world 
and all the dark races are rising up through our teach- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ and demanding that 
we be Christians. Our task is not only to make our 
individual lives, but our corporate and economic lives, 
and our organized national and political lives, tally 
with the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount. 

“The big thing that Christian missions have 
accomplished is not only the actual enrollment of 
individual non-Christians in the Christian column. 
There are, for example, three hundred and twenty 
millions of people in India; and through all our Chris- 
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tian efforts, including the early Roman Catholic 
fathers and the established governmental church and 
all the modern missionaries, we have succeeded in en- 
rolling approximately five millions. Judged by statis- 
tics alone, therefore, we could scarcely say that Chris- 
tianity is dominant, because India has more than 
two hundred million Hindus, more than seventy 
million Mohammedans, millions of Animists, and but 
five million Christians. 

“Judged, however, from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian permeation and influence, Christian missions 
have become the most successful enterprise in modern 
life throughout the world. Christian missionaries 
like Alexander Duff, John Wilson, and Robert Mor- 
rison founded the educational systems that now 
operate in the Orient. It was not a government nor a 
commercial concern that founded the primary schools, 
the high schools, the colleges, and the universities of 
Asia, but scholarly Christian missionaries. Later on, 


' the governments aided them and Western founda- 


tions endowed them, but missionaries have always 
conducted them. This one item alone means that 
Christian missions have been the most successful and 
powerful leaven at work in the modern world in two 
hundred years. Japan’s stupendous overturning of 
old customs and her adoption of new forms is an il- 
lustration. China’s marvelous movement toward 
republican forms and toward individual development 
is another casein point. India’s unprecedented renais- 
sance is perhaps the best illustration of the power of 
Christian missions. 

“Tf you look for the great spiritual prophets of 
the world to-day, you can not ignore India. You 
must take Mahatma Gandhi as perhaps the St. 
Francis and the Tolstoy of to-day. He is the nearest: 
approach to the incarnation of the life of Jesus Christ 
that the world beholds. Mahatma Gandhi, while he 
is not registered in Christian statistics, is without 
question the product of Christian missions. The 
very educational system that helped to develop him 
was founded and conducted by missionaries. The 
New Testament has been his ideal book, the Sermon 
on the Mount his program of life, and the personal 
life of Jesus his ideal. His method of fasting, non- 
resistance, non-violence, and the principles that sur- 
round his conduct have been derived from Jesus. 

“He, of course, came from the Hindu communion 
called Jains, which sect was greatly influenced by 
Buddha. They are a Hindu/ religious group which 
does not take any life. His mother would not kill 
a scorpion or aserpent. All life is sacred; and Gandhi 
came naturally into this Christian position. The 
Jain eats no meat, because he will not take life. He 
will not even eat eggs or beans or peas, because they 
have the germ of reproduction within them. The 
vegetables he eats must be the leaf and not the kernel. 
He abstains from everything that he believes has 
actual reproductive life. Of course, any philosopher 
may find inconsistencies here, but the life of Gandhi 
can be explained only through his Jain background and 
his Christian education. His English is fluent and 
perfect. No Oxford don speaks more accurately nor 
with sweeter tone, and Gandhi’s idealism has cap- ~ 
tured the three hundred and twenty millions of the 
people of India. - 
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“His biography has been printed in a number of 
languages. Men like Romain Rolland have found it 
their ideal of manhood in this modern world. While 
Gandhi may be looked upon as a dreamer, he is per- 
haps wielding a profounder personal influence than 

“any other living man. I have found the students of 
America, Britain, Australia, South Africa, China, and 
Japan interested in this one life more than in any 
other living human being. 

“Tet us also instance Rabindranath Tagore, who 
is also the product of Christian missions. Tagore is 
not listed in Christian statistics; but he likewise, 
through the permeation of the Christian ideal, has 
caught the highest and best elements of Christian 
truth. Tagore may be regarded as a Unitarian. The 
Brahmo Samaj is called the Church of the New Dis- 
pensation, and is the fruit of the early preaching and 
educational system of Alexander Duff, a Scotch mis- 
sionary, who was the real founder of Caleutta Uni- 
versity. 

“Ram Mohan Roy and the grandfather of the 
present Tagore were profoundly influenced by Duff, 
and Roy became the greatest reformer that. India 
had in five centuries. He ultimately died in England. 
He was the first Hindu to admit that light could enter 
a room from western windows as well as from eastern. 
Tagore’s grandfather and father had likewise the 
same view, and the great Tagore family was among 
the first to drink at the fountain of Western learning 
and to combine the good things of the East with the 
good things of the West. Tagore is of course a mystic, 
and has a view of Christ that few Westerners would 
comprehend or subscribe to. He has, however, been 
pronounced by one of the great British literary critics 
“the Shakespeare of the present day.’’ One great 
scholar has said that in two hundred years scholars 
will look back to Tagore as the one great productive 
and original literary character of this generation. 

“Tet us instance the Christian poet, Narayan 
Tilak, whose gems are published not only by Asiatic 
but by European and American publishers, and who 
for sixty years was a Christian poet of character and 
power. He produced after years of study and toil 
a Christian ‘Gita’ based upon the traditions of Indian 
life, but interpreting the life of Jesus. This Christian 
poem is now being sung by thousands of teachers 
throughout India, not only Christian but non-Christian. 
Tilak was a baptized Christian. Let us take another 
Indian personality, Sadhu Sandar Singh. Here is a 
Christian preacher, priest, and prophet. If you should 
see his picture, you would be reminded of the tradi- 
tional pictures of Christ, with the saffron robe, the 
long hair parted in the middle, aquiline nose, and 
bronze features. His feet, wearing the Oriental san- 
dals, have wandered through the whole Orient, even 
into the heart of Tibet, and have likewise brought 
him to the Occident. Western publishers have printed 
his biography and the stories of miracles that are 
supposed to have surrounded his life. Discounting 
the miraculous, you yet have a personality of such 
sweetness and power as to challenge the modern 
world. 

“Other personalities might be mentioned, but 
enough has been said to justify the statement that 
from the standpoint of the permeation of Oriental life 


with the principles and character of Jesus Christ, 
modern Christian missions have been the most potent 
intellectual and spiritual force of the last two cen- 
turies. 

“One of the beautiful things about modern mis 
sions is that we have very little overlapping and com- 
petition among Christian denominations. A policy 
of Christian comity prevails, and only in the big cen- 
ters do all the denominations consider themselves at 
liberty to work side by side. This is because each de- 
nomination necessarily has members who move from 
the rural sections to the great cosmopolitan centers, 
and each naturally feels responsible for the shepherd- 
ing of its own flocks. However, even in the great 
centers the churches work side by side and in co- 
operation rather than as competitive agents. 

“When the first Methodist missionary, William 
Butler, arrived in India from Boston, having traveled 
six months on a boat that carried ice from a New 
England lake to this tropical country, he immediately 
consulted Alexander Duff and other missionaries in 
Caleutta with reference to his field of labor. He did 
not settle down to do missionary work in Bengal, 
where two or three other missionary forces were 
laboring. Even seventy years ago those early mis- 
sionaries had sufficient sense to decide to divide up 
the territory rather than to compete; therefore, on 
the advice of the missionary group in Calcutta, Wil- 
liam Butler, with his wife and child, traveled by 
bullock cart, a conveyance which could average less 
than two miles an hour, eight hundred miles to the 
northwest along the Grand Trunk road to the prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh. He there founded a new 
mission where no other missions were at work. 

“The same story may be told of the early Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and other missionaries. 
The ideal of Christian comity has been one that most 
missionaries have felt that they must respect. There 
has been, of course, a certain amount of competition 
on the part of over-zealous missionaries both of the 
regular denominations and of independent groups, but 
these manifestations have soon lost their power be- 
cause of the very nature of the work in non-Christian 
countries. No Indian and no Chinese care anything 
about certain of our denominational divisions which 
came about because of civil wars and international 
discussions. It is impossible to teach the new Chris- 
tian all the background of our national and inter- 
national differences of theological opinion. 

The new Christian is interested in the actual 
principles of Christianity and the life of Jesus Christ 
as it was lived among men. He is interested rather 
in the application of the Christian principle of brother- 
hood, for instance, to the life about him; and the study 
of denominational and theological differences seems 
rather remote. The missionary is therefore forced by 
the very environment under which he works to be 
liberal in mind and heart. The modern missionary 
also sees that there will be a definite contribution 
from the ethnic religions to the interpretation of 
Christianity, and that each national and racial group 
will of necessity interpret Christianity in terms of 
its own traditional background and thought. -Cer- 
‘tain non-essentials fall away, and essentials appear. 

“T think the Christian of to-morrow is going to 
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be a Christian who is the result of co-operative thought 
and effort among people of good will throughout the 
earth. We shall not be able to superimpose our 
Western conceptions upon the East, and the East 
will not be able to superimpose its philosophical con- 
ceptions upon the West. But these two great ideals 
will mingle, each will affect the other, while the per- 
sonal ideals of the life of Jesus Christ will become 
dominant. Herein, I think, lies the hope for the new 
heaven upon earth. 


“The religion of to-morrow must be a religion 
of brotherhood, and Jesus is the one great personality 
who offers this goal in personal and social life. Many 
Jews, Hindus, Mohammedans, and Buddhists see in 
the person of Jesus a way of life which can be accepted. 
They may reject certain organized Christian forms, 
but both they and we shall have to accept the pro- 
gram of life which Jesus offers. And in some ways 
we, in our organized life, have as much to learn 
about Jesus as have they.” 


A Daily Vacation Bible School 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn 


mHAT’S a feller goin’ to do? Dad doesn’t 
| have his vacation till August, then we'll 
go with him. But what about July?” 

PEO That question was answered by Rob- 
ent W. Reales! superintendent of the Everett, Mass., 
Universalist church school, by holding a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School in the vestry of the church for five 
weeks, five days in the week, beginning Monday, 
June 28. 

How did he go at it, and what did he do? The 
answer here given may help some other church in 
solving the summer problem. 

He first procured the use of the church from the 
board of trustees. He then began to advertise the 
school to arouse interest among the children, and to 
induce them to tell all their mates; at the same time 
he privately solicited funds from the parishioners 
to pay for the school. ‘‘What are you doing down 
at your church?” said a father and chance acquain- 
tance to the pastor. ‘My boy is talking about noth- 
ing else but your school he is going to attend.” That 
boy was eight years old and attended virtually every 
day. 

Two things were emphasized in the announce- 
ments: First, that the school was free; no tuition 
whatever. Second, that it was for boys and girls 
under fourteen years of age, regardless of creed or 
color. Results proved that everybody took the 
superintendent at his word. A letter was sent to all 
the parents of the church school pupils, describing 
the vacation school, and enclosing enrollment cards, 
procured at the Publishing House, which gave entire 
data regarding the child. 

Mr. Fraleigh next engaged a corps of six teachers 
to work with him. Two were for the kindergarten, 
which met separately, under a trained teacher and 
her assistant, in training, having completed two years 
at Miss Wheelock’s school. All workers were paid; 
the amount was small to be sure, but it added to the 
dignity and responsibility of the teacher. 

On the opening Monday morning 137 were in 
attendance instead of the seventy-five anticipated, 
and the number grew to 186 the third morning. The 
teachers were swamped. “‘Engage two more teachers; 
we will back you,” answered the church. So nine 
teachers, including the happy superintendent, did 
the work the rest of the time. 

What did they do? Let us visit the school. 
Although sessions begin at 9 o’clock, if you arrive 
at 8.30 you will find already there boys and girls 


who have come to work on some tasks they are in- 
terested in and want to finish—making baskets, 
weaving hammocks, cane-seating chairs, weaving 
mats. But at 9 o’clock— 

1. Silence chord on piano. Mr. Fraleigh on 
platform, pupils seated. Stand-up chord. 

2. Singing “Onward Christian Soldiers,’’ one 
verse. 

3. Psalm, from memory—the first, ninth, twenty- 
eighth or one hundredth. 

4. Heads bowed, Lord’s Prayer sung—and beau- 
tifully sung, the pupils being trained by the superin- 
tendent, who is a music teacher. 

5. Last verse of ‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’ 

6. Sit down chord. Notices and habit story. 

7. March of children with different positions of 
hands and arms, following movements of the super- 
intendent on the platform. Two leaders are chosen 
for each day, and they march in and out, through 
halls and aisles. 

8. Breathing exercises. 

9. Song period, with short drill on use of the 
voice. Hymns and popular songs, all memorized, 
no books used at any time. “‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,”’ ““‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” “(Come Thou 
Almighty King,” “America the Beautiful,’ “Amer- 
ica,” “The Flag for Me,” “Hunting Song,” “Crow 
Song,” “Blue Marble,” “Suwanee River,” ‘“Kentucky 
Home,” “Dixie Land.” 

10. Calisthenics. Much enjoyed. 

11. Bible drill and story telling. 

12. Hand work, one hour and a quarter. 

13. Chord on piano, to put away all work and 
be seated. 

14. Boy or girl, chosen each day, to carry flag. 
At the rising chord the flag is carried down the room 
and up the center, pianist playing march, and all 
salute as flag passes. 

15. Flag salute and pledge. 

16. Two verses of ‘‘America.”’ 

17. Children’s benediction, said by all. ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

18. March, flag leading, children leaving. 

So much for the program; now a little more in 
detail. 

There were 376 enrolled, with an average attend- 
ance of 150. Of these seventy- five were in the kin- 
dergarten, attendance ranging from fifteen to thirty- 
nine a day. Virtually every religious denomination 
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in the city was represented, fourteen religious classi- 
fications being found on the enrollment cards. In 
numbers, the Catholics led, Italian children mostly, 
closely followed by Methodists, Universalists, Bap- 
tists, In the order mentioned. Colored and Jewish 
children mingled with all the rest, amicably and in 
perfect unity. Divisions, prejudices and sectarianism 
seem to come later in life. 

In a group with such various religious prefer- 
ences, could any religious teaching be given? ‘There 
certainly could and was, but no sectarianism what- 
ever. Every day there were Bible drills; memory 
verses; instruction regarding the Kings of Israel; 
memorizing Psalms; the Lord’s Prayer; Bible stories 
told by the superintendent and the pastor, the Rey. 
U. S. Milburn, and one by Dr. Huntley. Three times 
the stereopticon was used, twice by Mr. Milburn, 
who told two of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion illustrated stories, and once by a representative 
of the Pure Food Products, upon the value of milk 
as a food. The children committed some ten hymns 
and songs to memory. Care was used in selecting 
hymns that both Jew and Christian could sing at 
home, for these children were playing Daily Vacation 
Bible School all over the community in the after- 
noon. The story of the finding of Moses was told one 
day, and a group dramatized it the next. 

Every Friday was Party Day, with games and 
refreshments, punch and cookies, in place of the work 
period. These were varied, one Friday being a birth- 
day party for all the children whose birthdays came 
in July, with a cake lettered “Happy Birthday,” 
candles lighted, followed by simple gifts, games and 
refreshments. 

One Friday two special cars took 105 pupils to 
Revere Beach for the entire day, taking thirty-five 
gallons of punch along. The superintendent had 
personally arranged for one hour and a_half in the 
Pit and two merry-go-round rides for each child, 
donated by the management. The youngsters were 
ticketed and the police notified if a stray one should 
be found, where to return it, and they were turned 
loose. Mr. Fraleigh, in his written report of the 
affair, said, ‘Cool day, and lots of fun.”” How many 
could make that report with the responsibility of those 
105 children? The cost of this picnic was met by the 
pupils, a small sum. The cost of the other parties 
was added to the expenses of the school. The kinder- 
garten this day had a special party in the church 
vestry. 

The work period was given to the various classes, 
with handwork of all kinds. A class wove serviceable 
hammocks of adult size, cane-seating chairs, dress- 
making, apron-making, dolls’ wardrobe sewing and 
making bed fittings. The reed-work class was very 
popular, using the kitchen as a work room, making 
baskets of all kinds, trays, plant mats. A bead class 
made bead and macaroni chains, bracelets and the 
like. In the sewing class for younger girls they made 
bags, pin-balls, embroidery, doilies, towels; while 
the paper class made pin-wheels, hats, lanterns, games, 
illustrated stories, the blank books being furnished, 
the children bringing magazines to clip from home. 
This brought out both the imaginative faculty and 
creative skill of the child. The mat class wove in- 


numerable table mats on frames. The manual 
training class made foot-stools, plant-stands, dolls’ 
beds, tables and chairs, utility boxes. The kinder- 
garten did the usual work of that department, with a 
Bible story each day. 

This hour and a quarter of hand,-work passed all 
too rapidly, and when the piano sounded the chord 
to put away work, there were many “‘ohs” and ‘‘ahs’’ 
expressive of a desire to go on. 

Expenses? Not much for the amount of work 
done. As stated, the school was free. An offering 
was taken every morning during the march, being 
dropped in a basket, nothing above a penny asked, 
and that entirely voluntary. They were told this 
was not for the expense of the school, but for others, 
and it totaled $31.50. Of this amount $25 was sent 
to the General Sunday School Association for Sun- 
burst, N. C., the balance being used to purchase 
dolls, later to be dressed by classes in the church 
school for American Friendship Dolls to be sent to 
Japan. The total cost of the school was slightly 
over $360, which includes salaries, printing, material, 
parties and prizes for perfect attendance. Finished 
articles were sold to the pupils making them, if de- 
sired, at slightly above the cost of material; those 
not taken were put on sale. A doll’s outfit, including 
bed and hope chest, sold for $10. The sales cover 
the cost of material. 

The closing event of the school was on Friday 
night, with a public demonstration and exhibition of 
work, 350 invitation postals having been sent to 
parents and friends. The rooms were decorated with 
paper lanterns and chains made in the school, with 
exhibitions of the work on tables around the room, 
those having purchased articles bringing them back 
for the evening. On one side were displayed articles 
for sale, and all were soon disposed of. 

About onehundred guests were present, and, after 
inspection, the silence chord was sounded and the 
program consisted of the regular morning exercise. 

Did it pay? Ask the children. When asked if 
they wanted a school next year, a roar went up with 
every hand. They even proposed by a vociferous 
vote that it continue through August. 

Did it pay? Ask the parents. One busy mother 
sent her small child to the kindergarten along with 
two older children. At the closing event she said, 
“‘T knew where she was every forenoon, had no worry, 
could do my work and care for the baby.” 

Did it pay? Ask the community, for it was 
purely a community affair, with its children trained, 
mind, heart and hand, for five weeks during a long 
vacation from school. 

What did the church get out of it? The joy 
of service. Fulfilment of its mission by helping the 
community. No attempt whatever was made to 
increase the church school; it was never mentioned. 
But the cards of sixteen children bore, under church 
and Sunday school attendance, the pathetic words: 
“No school. No church.’ These will all be visited 
before the church school opens in September. 

Not every church is fortunate in having such an 
enthusiast as Mr. Fraleigh for its superintendent; 
but by all means try to have a Daily Vacation Bible 
School in your church next year—as Everett will. 
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A Labor Sunday Message 


Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 


Conditions of Industrial Peace 


We come to another Labor Sunday after a year scarred by 
conflict. We are reminded again that there can be no lasting 
peace in the industrial relations of America until we have a new 
spirit of good-will; a legislative and executive leadership con- 
sistently concerned for economic tranquillity based on social 
justice; a body of socially intelligent citizens who will demand 
and support a better order; an ever larger number of leaders in 
industrial management who will think in terms of the larger 
profit which includes all human life; and labor leadership domi- 
nated by a larger willingness to think constructively in terms 
of the whole economic life. These things we must have if our 
age is to be saved from a tedious repetition of suicidal conflict 
in industry. 

Signs of Progress 


There are grounds for hope in the present industrial situa- 
tion. Forces are in evidence in management and labor which 
carry heartening courage to all whose concern is for the welfare 
and lasting prosperity of America. A new leadership in in- 
dustrial management is appearing which is increasingly promis- 
ing. The men who are coming to positions of responsible power 
in the industrial life of the nation, who reveal social insight and 
concern and give evidence of minds elastic and eager, promise 
much. Men of large personal capacity and social devotion are 
also coming in ever increasing numbers to positions of power 
in the ranks of organized labor. This leadership augurs well 
for the future industrial peace of the United States. 

The churches rejoice in the lengthening list of employers 
who through various types of industrial experiment are build- 
ing new paths for good-will. Wewatch with interest all attempts 
to secure a genuinely democratic basis for the relations between 
management and labor. On the other hand, we regret the fact 
that there are corporations which have failed to respond to the 
changing currents of the time; which are content with a com- 
petitive scale of wages which falls below the minimum required 
for a reasonable standard of health and decency; and many which 
still exploit the labor of children and women, seek to abrogate 
the constitutional rights of free speech and assemblage during 
industrial conflict and employ espionage in the ranks of their 
workers. 

We urge upon the members of our churches throughout 
the country a continuous and earnest interest in all forward 
looking industrial experiments, to the end that a body of ener- 
gized and enlightened public opinion may be prepared to sup- 
port every reasonable effort for larger justice. Labor is taking 
its long hard road of evolution from non-representation in in- 
dustrial relations to a genuine and.responsible sharing of power. 
This industrial evolution is moving through the various forms 
of employee representation to the fullest measure of self-expres- 
sion through the labor union. Labor and capital should work 
together in the fullest mutual understanding, insuring to all 
toilers the largest measure of personal dignity and democratic 
participation, insuring to management the largest co-operation 
and genuine partnership in common endeavor, insuring to the 
public the orderly production of needed goods and the mainte- 
nance of stable and just economic conditions. In saying this, 
we are not unmindful of the fact that there are distinct areas in 
which the interests of labor and capital are divergent as well as 
areas in which there is a common interest, but we hold that all 
of the problems involved can be approached and their solutions 
worked out in the spirit of intelligent and constructive co-opera- 
tion. 

We find hope in the great impetus of the movement for 
workers’ education. On the side of management, we find an 
increasing disposition to make the workers acquainted with 


relevant facts of the business. On the side of labor, we find a 
growing disposition to push the study of economics and other 
subjects to secure a more intelligent background and a more 
effective equipment to participate in industrial management. 
The workers’ education movements are developing leadership 
of high quality. We urge upon the churches the fullest study of 
this movement and the largest co-operation in making it thor- 
oughly effective and helpful. 

We find hope in the accelerated interest in the problem 
of waste. The Secretary of Commerce, and the engineers as- 
sociated with him, the engineering societies of the country, the 
scientific management groups, the leaders of organized labor— 
all these are grappling earnestly with the problem of waste. We 
are fully aware that but a beginning has been made in the elimi- 
nation of the wastes which are inherent in our industrial structure. 
We are aware of the unwise destruction of our natural resources, 
the tragic volume of involuntary idleness, the wasteful production 
of useless and anti-social commodities, the wastes of war and 
militarism, the failure to apply known scientific machinery to 
the productive process, the wastes involved in the abnormal 
multiplication of models and designs, the loss entailed by conflict- 
ing rules and jurisdictional labor disputes. These are the evils 
loosed by conflicting interests. They will never be cured save by 
the recognition of a wider community of interest and by increas- 
ing the areas of co-operative effort. 


Significance of Good Management 


We would emphasize the necessity and the fundamental 
ethical significance of good management. There can be all 
good-will and much charity; there can be faith in good works, 
and hope abounding; but if there is not good management, even 
good will comes to naught. The implications of this are far- 
reaching. It means a reasoned and persistent effort to under- 
stand not only the technique of scientific methods of production 
but also the economics and the spirit of each of the parties to in- 
dustry. For labor it means a clear recognition of the psycho- 
logical effects of everything suggesting the threat of violence. 
For the employer it means an intelligent understanding of the 
worker, and the recognition that every attempt to force decisions 
in labor relations without recourse to a genuinely democratic 
method can not win that sympathetic assent which must underlie 
any lasting industrial peace. It should mean a clear and honest 
analysis of the intent and psychological effects of all open shop 
drives in their many forms. For the public it means an intelli- 
gent and sustained concern for the welfare of the nation, coupled 
with the recognition that America can not come to sound social 
health until it attain industrial health. For all three parties it 
must mean a n2w sense of fair play, a new faith in the power 
of good will and intelligence to gain the mastery over rebellious 
ill will; faith in the possibility of a new scientific control over 
the economic factors of our common life; the larger application 
of the Christian insistence upon the supremacy of human values 
to the end that energy may be set free which will make possible 
an invincible spirit of co-operation between the men and women 
of labor and management and the public. 


The Churches Stand Committed 


There are some things for which the churches stand com- 
mitted in the industrial sphere. They stand for a reciprocity 
of service, and believe that group interests, whether of labor or 
capital, must always be integrated with the welfare of society 
as a whole, and that society in its turn must insure justice to 
each group. 

-The churches stand for the supremacy of service, rather 
than the profit motive, in the acquisition and use of property 
on the part of both labor and capital. An improvement in 
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economic conditions can come through the application of scien- 
tifie control to the business of life, but there can be no lasting 
health until new motives supplant the old. The churches refuse 
to beliéve that human nature is incapable of change. They 
believe that the leaven of a new mood is now at work, and take 
_courage from the increasing number of men and women in posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust on both sides of the pay roll who 
are living and working under the dominance of service motive. 

_ These furnish ground for their hope, and assurance for their 
faith. 

The churches stand for the conception of ownership as a 
social trust. The fact of possession involves the obligation to 
use such possessions for the good of all. The man who seeks to 
secure a return from society without making an adequate con- 
tribution comes under the condemnation of the increasingly en- 
lightened conscience of our time. The insistence upon personal 
rights must give way to the higher insistence upon social ends. 

The churches stand for the safeguarding of youth. Child 
Labor in its technical industrial sense must be abolished, and 
the rights of the child protected. Laws are needed, but laws are 
not enough. The churches stand for a systematic building up 
of a body of legislative enactment which will prevent the ex- 
ploitation of weakness and youth. They appeal for a widespread 
campaign of education of the people to the end that a determined 
public opinion may be created which will effectively support all 
reasonable means of accomplishing such protection. 

The churches stand for the protection of the leisure of men 
and women. They hold the principle that all workers should be 
insured freedom from employment one day in seven, and that 
hours of labor for all workers be reduced to a work day which 
leaves time and vitality for the larger interests of life and oppor- 
tunity to grow in the appreciation of culture and beauty. 

The churches stand for the effective organization of so- 
ciety to the end that the fullest opportunity of education and 
development may be put within the reach of the poorest and 
the least privileged. Only so shall we have a citizenry capable 
of building an economic order marked by reason and empowered 
common sense. They can set no higher goal than to work for an 
America which will provide the setting in which every child 
shall be a child of privilege. 

A Living Wage 

~The churches stand for the principle that the first charge 
upon industry must be at least a minimum comfort wage. They 
know full well that this ideal will not be reached by the passing 
of resolutions, nor by the stirring up of any amount of unor- 
ganized and thinly diffused good will. Nevertheless they can 
never be content, nor cry “‘All’s well,” until they see the achieve- 
ment of an intelligent control over our economic life which will 
make possible a living wage to every worker. They believe that 
the principle is sound, no matter what difficulties may be met 
in defining terms—nor how long it takes for realization. The 
right to life must be the paramount right. 

The churches stand for the principle that society should 
insure to the worker steadiness and adequacy of employment. 
As was said at the Universal Christian Conference on Li’e and 
Work, held at Stockholm, ‘““The problem of unemployment must 
not be considered as unsolvable.’ The world has work for every 
one who will work, and the churches believe that there is sufficient 


intelligence in America finally to end unemployment, and mean- . 


while to give security to the worker through forms of insurance. 
Here again hope lies in the scientific service of good management 
engineering, undergirt with intelligent public concern and action. 

The churches stand for the right of men to organize for 
the protection of their own interests and for the promotion of 
more effective and constructive co-operation in production. 
They stand for this right on the part of management and of 
labor. All drives against this right are drives against the in- 
terests of society. They believe that any attempt to break labor 
unions which are seeking to function fairly, or to prevent the 
organization of labor with representatives of their own choosing 
will prove not only ineffective but productive of increased ill will 


and of new cleavages difficult to heal. They believe it the duty 
as well as the right of labor to build strongly and well to the 
end that workers may collectively win a place of larger dignity 
and a more democratic share in the shaping of their own con- 
ditions. 

We appeal to the rank and file of the labor movement 
of America that they make a re-appraisal o€- their task, that 
they seek a new understanding of the motives and mind of the 
men of other groups. We rejoice in the recent words of the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. “Conditions 
and states of mind . . . stand in the way of the co-operation 
which labor leaders and progressive managers desire to bring 
about. But it is our belief that such conditions and states of 
mind will gradually disappear as the benefits of co-operation to 
both parties appear. Progress towards these things requires the 
education of management and the education of employes. It 
means we must learn the spirit and methods of working to- 
gether which are not things that can be learned by precept or 
formula, but must be evolved out of the process itself. Let not 
one of us be deceived as to the difficulties of the undertaking; 
but, on the contrary, the benefits and advantages to be gained 
are worth all the difficulties and the perplexities that are re- 
quired for the achievement. Labor stands ready and willing to 
do its part.” 

We appeal to the directors of industry, to all who through 
stock ownership or any other participation have a voice in de- 
termining the conduct of management, that they give new 
thought to the human factors involved in their particular busi- 
ness. We appeal for a new emphasis upon the need of under- 
standing the feelings and the hopes of men, that the day when 
human beings are considered simply as cost-units in production 
may end. 

We appeal to the public for new thought and study of 
the human issues which lie behind our industrial struggle. We 
appeal for a study of the question of coal and its human cost, 
of the human costs involved in every commodity which we re- 
quire. We appeal for a study of all legislation which bears upon 
the social welfare of the nation, that our legislators may have 
intelligent backing in every legitimate effort to secure justice 
through law. 

We appeal to the rank and file of the membership of our 
churches through America for consistent and earnest study of 
the implications of the Gospel of Jesus in its bearings upon eco- 
nomic and industrial welfare. The church has a moral stake in 
industrial relations with their promise of good or their threat of 
ill. We appeal for a larger study of the Social Statements which 
have been adopted by our American churches and particularly 
for more first-hand studies of the results of actual experiments 
in the application of these principles in industrial relations. 

We face the future with hope, but we must remember that 
there is nothing automatic about progress. Progress will not be 
won by wishing it, but by willing it, if our wills be directed toward 
true spiritual ideals and guided by scientific knowledge and 


energized common sense. 
* * * 


THE REV. GEORGE JUDSON PORTER 
G. D. Walker 


George Judson Porter died at his home in Macedon, N. Y., 
Aug. 12, 1926, and he was buried in the Macedon Cemetery, 
Aug. 15, the funeral services being conducted by the State 
Superintendent. 

Mr. Porter was born in Orleans County, New York, a little 
over seventy-six years ago. His father was one of our promi- 
nent Universalist ministers in the old days, and early in life the 
son decided to give his life to the same work. He was graduated 
from Meadville Theological Seminary and ordained into the 
Universalist ministry at Nicholson, Pa., in 1876. Later he had 
two pastorates in New York State, one at Bemis Point, the other 
at Watertown, where he ministered for about seven years. Fol- 
lowing his ministry in Watertown, Mr. Porter moved to the 
Middle West where for a long time he was engaged in business; 
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he also was prominent politically in the West and was widely 
sought after as a campaign speaker throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. He was known to thousands of the past generations in 
that section as one of their leadng political debaters. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. Porter returned to the ministry. 
His first pastorate at this time was Olinda, Canada. Afterward 
he served as missionary in South Carolina. In 1918 he accepted 
a pastorate at Cortland, New York, where he served successfully 
until three and one half years ago, when he received the call to 
Macedon. 

It was in this town that, at the age of about seventy-three, 
he achieved the greatest success of his whole ministry, and in 
three and one-half years accomplished as much as is often done 
in a life time. Shortly after accepting this pastorate he or- 
ganized a Chamber of Commerce in the village, which quickly 
under his direction and leadership did much for civic improve- 
ment and the general betterment of village conditions. A little 
later, becoming convinced that village life depended upon local- 
izing itself in all its departments within its own borders, he 
eonceived the idea of organizing a bank. This he did, overcom- 
ing many discouragements in the way. He became president of 
the bank, which office he held until the time of his death. This 
institution was a success from the beginning, and last August 
dedicated a beautiful new bank building which stands as a 
monument to his genius and foresight. 

His activities in civic affairs in no way curtailed his work as 
minister of the First Universalist Church, in fact the church 
prospered under his ministry as never before. 

A great concourse of people came to look at his face for 
the last time. He was a father confessor to many and a fellow 
townsman of note, who had in the last three and one-half years 
of his life in many ways changed the entire outlook of the com- 
munity in which he lived. 

Mr. Porter was twice married. He is survived by his wife, 
a son, and two daughters. 

* * * 


THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
Harold A. Lumsden 


From the 1st to the 8th of August the Mid-West Institute 
of the Y. P. C. U. (Mid-Wes-Inn) held its second meeting in 
Camp Kenmore near Joliet, Illinois. 

The purpose of the Institute is the same as the Y. P.C. U. 
Institute held at Ferry Beach. It is a training school for new 
Unioners and a place of refreshment for those old in the 
work. 

This year the following classes were conducted: Missionary 
Education, by Miss Thelma Crosbie, Peoria, Illinois. Union 
Methods, by the Rev. Lambert J. Case, assistant pastor, St. 
Paul’s, Chicago. The Four Gospels, by the Rey. Helen Line, 
assistant pastor, Joliet, Jllinois. Wanderings after and with 
God, by the Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., Akron, Ohio. 
In addition to these classes there were two lectures on Univer- 
salism, one on History by Harold A. Lumsden, Urbana, III., the 
other on Creeds, by the Rev. Fred A. Line, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The total attendance at the Institute numbered something 
over forty, while those present all the week numbered twenty- 
eight. Considering that this is only the second year and that 
last year there were just thirteen there all the week, it is indeed 
a good record. 

Not only does the Institute show an increase in numbers, 
but it shows a decided increase in a financial way. While this 
increase has been made possible by the generous gifts of state 
organizations, local unions, and individuals, the committee in 
charge deserves a great deal of credit—especially the treasurer, 
Dr. O. T. Greenland of Cincinnati—for securing the donation 
and conducting the camp on less than they had planned to 
spend. 

Last year the camp closed with a deficit. This amount was 
paid by the General Y. P. C. U. This year the camp has paid 
its required registration fee of $1.50 per member to the General 
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Union and has a considerable balance left in the hands of the 
treasurer. 

Another forward step was taken this year which will make 
the organization more pertect in the future. It was decided to 
incorporate the Institute under the name of the Mid-West Union 
of the Universalist Church. With that in view and so instructed, 
the following officers were elected: President, Harold A. Lums- 
den, Urbana, IIl.; vice-president, Rev. L. R. Lowry, Blanchester, 
Ohio; secretary, Oscar Vogt, Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, O. T. 
Greenland, Cincinnati, Ohio; trustees, for one year, Thelma 
Crosbie, Peoria, Ill., two years, Rev. Fred A. Line, Indianapolis, 
Ind., three years, Dr. Baner, Akron, Ohio. 

This is the beginning of an organization that some day, if 
present hopes are realized, will be a summer meeting point for 
the entire Universalist Church of the Mid-West. It is the con- 
tribution of the Y. P. C. U. to its church. 

All of the twenty-eight people there had a fine time from 
the beginning to the end. The committee in charge had been 
there on the grounds getting things ready and were there to 
welcome the very first arrivals, who came twenty-four hours 
early. The camp opened on Sunday, Aug. 1, with a candlelight 
service that in an impressive manner set forth the elements of a 
successful Institute. The concepts stressed were truth, faith, 
hope, love, friendship, knowledge, recreation and worship. This 
meeting and all other devotional meetings were planned by Miss 
Margaret Bay of Chicago. 

Monday morning saw the first of the classes. All the classes 
were held in the morning. When the weather grew too warm 
to meet in the cabin they were held out of doors under the Rob- 
in Hood Oak. Every afternoon, after an hour of rest and study, 
was given over to recreation. A swim in Lake Renwick proved 
very good on the hot days. In fact several people spent most 
of their afternoons there. 

After dinner at night the camp gathered for their evening 
devotional meeting. This meeting was of the discussion type, 
and each evening saw a different topic and leader. The de- 
votional meeting in the morning was of a worship type and 
consisted of a talk by the leader on the topic assigned. These 
devotional meetings were the backbone of the Institute, and 
in spite of the valuable and inspirational material presented in 
the lectures and classes contributed more than all of the classes. 


In connection with the devotional meetings the daily prayer ~ 


circles ought to be mentioned. Every evening just before time 
to go to bed the entire group would form one big circle, grasp 
hands, and one person would start the circle of prayer. This 
circle when completed was closed with the Mizpah Benedic- 
tion. The first night almost every one present joined in the 
prayer. And on Saturday after the banquet, with over forty in 
the circle, every one offered a sentence prayer. This was another 
great power factor of the week. 

On the second Sunday the Rev. Fred Line delivered a 
splendid sermon in the morning, and in the afternoon, after a 
service of silence, conducted a consecration service at which 
Leone Patrick, Oaklandon, Indiana, pledged herself to the 
Christian life work as a pastor’s assistant. 

But there was more to the camp than the devotional meet- 
ings. It is impossible to tell what was presented in the classes, 
but a good summary of each class is given in Onward. 

Saturday night we had our banquet and dance. The in- 
terior of the cabin was decorated with wild flowers and branches. 
This and the candles on the table made the room beautiful. 
Mildred Colwell of Oaklandon was toastmistress. A birthday 
cake with one candle on it was cut by Miss Deane Waite of Ur- 
bana. The cake contained the names of those who were present 
at the camp last year. 

While the banquet came on Saturday night, the evening 
meals every night were banquets in themselves. Mrs. Jones, 
the cook of last year, was there again and no one could say they 
did not have enough to eat. 

The entire week was full of work, pleasure, and in fact 
everything that goes to make up a good time. 


= 


—————— 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TEACH OUR THEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

; Many thanks for the editorial, ‘“May We Be as Consecrated,”’ 
in the Aug. 7 issue of the Leader. I like especially those closing 
words: “We may well pray that we may be as clear and devoted 
in teaching and exemplifying our faith as the great pastor of 
Tremont Temple.” 

Some Universalists boast that they have no theology. In 
many of our churches the doctrines of our religion are seldom 
heard. We do not want to offend the members of other churches! 
It is no wonder that we are accused of having no positive and 
constructive faith. 

If Universalists were clearer and more industrious in teach- 
ing the theology of Universalism I wonder whether we would 
be so much concerned over the problem of how to amalgamate 
with other sects without seeming to be surrendering a noble 
heritage. I wonder if we might not even develop some churches 
as strong as Dr. Massee’s and Dr. Stratton’s. 

Clubs and lodges and social service societies can and do 
promote fellowship and fraternity and friendly service. But 
churches must do more than this. They must teach theology 
and inspire faith. 

Edward A. Lewis. 

Stamford, Conn. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO H. G. WELLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your quotation from H. G. Wells concerning Oxford and 
Cambridge is interesting. 

Mr. Wells speaks of time wasted in those schools. There 
are some who say that it is a waste of time reading much of the 
work of Mr. Wells, that his writings are on a level with Dr. Frank 
Crane’s, Harold Bell Wright’s, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s and other 
intellectual hitching posts on this side of the Atlantic. 

It has been said of Oxford that her sons could not earn a 
living, yet were capable of ruling an empire. It may be heresy in 
a democratic age and in a country given over to utter democracy, 
yet perhaps Oxford is greater than even a state university. 

While they do not go in for efficiency, clock hours, ‘act-find- 
ing, scientific research with evil smelling test tubes, card indices, 
conferences, and democratic conformity, while reactions, psy- 
chology, and mass athletics are missing, while enthusiasm, fixed 
smiles, and co-eds are not prominent features of undergraduate 
life—yet Oxford and Cambridge seem to be represented by ma- 
ture gentlemen. I would emphasize “gentlemen,” though I 
realize that Kipling was correct in saying that in a democracy it 
is against public policy and the social law to be a gentleman. 

The long roll of Oxford and Cambridge men who rode to 
war, without ostentation, in the world conflict, who died for king 
and country with simple gallantry, who gave the last full measure 
of devotion because it was “the thing to do,’”’ answer Mr. Wells 
and his ilk. 

Somehow, without a purpose or policy, without charts or 
red tape, Oxford and Cambridge impinge on the consciousness 
of the undergraduates intangibles such as honor and chivalry. 
By trivial things, indirect paths and sentences “half swallowed 
at the ends,” the frail intangibles that differentiate civilization 
from materialism are kept inviolate at those schools. 

Mr. Wells seems to have in common with the Y. M. C. A. 
a “complex” that compels a regular examination of his soul, 
which he must turn inside out for public edification. He would 
reduce the spiritual values to concrete terms that cheap minds 
ean dimly comprehend. 

As to his and other brands of modern “education,” no doubt 
the spirits of Socrates and Aristotle are chuckling over the re- 
sults. ‘A sound mind in a sound body” means vast stadia and 
herds of enthusiastic young men of muscle, “the muddied oafs 
at the goal.” 


We see a crime wave that in sheer bigness leads all records, 
a breakdown in common sense that is unbelievable, an unmoral 
public attitude that permits the “Ohio gang” to leave Washing- 
ton gorged with plunder. We note the political corruption in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and a score of cities, and the general 
apathy or admiration of Yankee shrewdness. 

In view of the billions poured into education in the United 
States, we wonder if the aristocratic atmosphere of Oxford and 
Cambridge does not send out a ruling class imbued with a sense 
of noblesse oblige, which is superior in honor to the product of the 
formal educational institutions of democracy. 

We wonder how much of character influence a test tube has, — 
and even whether the test tube is worth while. 

We wonder why a graduate of a classical school has so much 
better manners than a product of a modern, democratic, and 
scientific school. 

We wonder, even though it be heresy, whether the Senator 
from South Carolina was not correct in saying that giving certain 
people, most people, an education was spoiling a large number of 
contented workers and giving them nothing in return. 

No tolerance of public sentiment, resulting from educated 
and mellowed minds, is observable in the United States, though 
we have formal education in tremendous and democratic doses. 
The little tolerance to be found is in the atmosphere of Harvard 
and Princeton, which are somewhat similar to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Reader, 


* * 


A PLEA FOR THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Have we no Universalist minister, no earnest layman, who 
will bear aloft the banner of the Fourth Commandment for 
all the world to see? 

The Universalist Church is spending money and time for 
the betterment of our Sunday schools. 

Do you think, with Father on the golf links, and Mother 
at the opening of an exposition, or at a convention, that Bobbie 
and Mary will go to Sunday school? 

The best doctors tell us that the American people need to 
rest and relax. 

The old-fashioned Sunday is the ideal way to get rest and to 
relax. The age old Commandment is just as necessary for 
human well-being to-day, as it was when Moses commanded 
his people to ‘‘Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” 

The breaking of the Fourth Commandment is a great blow 
to a united home life. 

Sunday should be a day for the home and for church. 

We have the twilight hours, Saturday, Wednesday after- 
noons, and the holidays for play. Let us play and play hard at 
these times. But for the sake of God and of humanity, let us 
keep the Sabbath a day of quiet and of peace—A day of rest, 
but of gladness. 

A Malden Universalist, 


* * 


MORE REVERENT WORSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The current interest in the question of the order of the 
service of worship in our churches found recent expression in the 
news columns of the Leader. The question is of special perti- 
nence to those worshipers who have been accustomed to a bare 
Puritanic order, with little of unity or even coherence, and whose 
devotional natures seek more and more of liturgical forms. 

It needs no argument to show the advantage of an order of 
service which is unifying and cumulative, which is devotional 
and responsive rather than controversial and creedal. Both the 
history and the psychology of worship emphasize such advan- 
tage. 
The Liberal Church of to-day has a strategic opportunity. 


get 


Its distinctive preaching message, reflecting the resources of 
modern scholarship, may be supplemented by the adoption of a 
liturgy free from the ethical objections to a discredited theology 
and yet having the devotional spirit which is so effective an aid 
to powerful preaching. 

In the printed order of service as used at the Norwich church, 
the choir and the congregation rise and sing the Doxology as the 
minister enters. Following the first anthem by the choir, a 
choral response is conducted, the minister saying, “The Lord 
be with you,” and the choir singing “And with thy spirit,” etc., 
through four double responses as a preparation for the prayer. 
Following the first Scripture lesson from the Old Testament the 


choir chants ‘O, come let us sing unto the Lord,” ete., and — 


-following the second Scripture lesson from the New Testament 
the choir chants ‘‘Let the words of my mouth,” etc. Then follow 
the verbal announcements by the minister, affording opportunity 
for discretion in emphasizing local happenings or commenting on 
current events more directly than is readily done in a printed 
calendar. During the following anthem the offering is received 
and at its close the minister and the ushers stand at the altar 
while the choir chants “All things come of Thee, O Lord,” ete. 
Following the benediction, the choir chants “Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” ete. 

There are twenty-two numbers in this particular order of 
service, and the prescribed time is a little less than one hour and 
ten minutes; the service opens at 10.45 o’clock and closes at 11.50. 

The policy of having the minister and the choir wear gowns— 
the plain Genevan style—lends a certain churchly dignity to the 
occasion, and the antiphonal use of the Psalms increases the num- 
ber of active participants in the service. 

At least that is the testimony of my experience. 

A. N. Foster. 


Norwich, Conn. 
* * 


THE OHIO OPTIMIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As supply for the I. O. O. F. and the F, and A. M. Homes, 
in this City of Homes, I preached recently for them, and my 
text was John 12 : 24—“‘Verily verily I say unto you, except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

I applied this thought to institutions and civilization as 
illustrated in the destruction of Rome, the fall of the empire, the 
rise and fall of Mohammed and Charlemagne. From them civil- 
ization had to be reconstructed from the lowest point. Such 
was the tremendous revolution which Christianity brought about 
as its first fruits. And yet, because of its universality and dura- 
tion, it is impossible to find one common name under which to 
designate it. 

At the end of the first thousand years A. D. the extreme 
period fixed by the prophesies for the end of the world was past, 
the end of the world had not arrived, and it was universally 
acknowledged that, on at. least this subject, the language of the 
sacred Scripture had been misunderstood. 

But now another thousand years have passed, and we are 
in the morning of the twentieth century. Its first quarter is 
behind us, and doleful prophesies seem to have been fulfilled to 
an extent by the World War. ‘Twenty-three thrones have fallen. 

The twenty-sixth day of July I spent on Yankee Hill, the 
watershed of Ohio. Here I beheld a scene that I am sure would 
have pleased the doleful spirit of ‘‘Not Altogether Convinced.” 
The pastures were a brownish red, the young corn was shrunken, 
the livestock stood around fighting the flies, and with nothing to 
eat. The water was low because of the drought, and the whole 
prospect dreary indeed. Ten days later, I was up there in my 
native county to spend the day again. The grass was green and 
beautiful, the stock was busy eating the new and tender blades, 
the little streams were all alive, and as I went along the field I 
could hear the corn blades talk. A message once:heard will 
never be forgotten. It is when the ears begin to shoot. “Not Al- 
together Convinced”’ may not be satisfied with this, but it re- 
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mains true that the early and the latter rain tells us that God 
is good. 
Many years ago a great writer said: 


“Earth on whose lap a thousand nations tread, 
And Ocean brooding his prolifie bed, 
Night’s changeful orb, 
Blue pole and silvery zones, 
Where other worlds 
Encirele other suns, 
One mind inhabits one diffusive soul, 
Wields the large limbs, 
And mingles with the whole.” 


The righteous cause falling into the ground only seems to 
perish. But can you bury the spirit of Christ? God’s truth 
takes root in the heart of man, and not a kernel of the righteous 
seed will fail to ripen at the last. ‘‘God is patient, for He is. 
eternal.” The noble and the good prevail. ‘Sermons in stones, 
books in brooks, and good in everything!’ Jesus said, “Lay up 
for yourselves treasure in heaven,” and, “Behold the fowls of the 
air,’ and “Consider the lilies of the field.”” “Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give me at that day; and not to me only, 
but unto all them that love his appearing.” ‘‘For verily, verily 
I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ 
“For here we have no continuing city, we seek one to come.” 

Ira W. McLaughlin. 

Springfield, Ohio. 


* * 


HARD WORKER TO DR. GILROY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the editorial from the Congregationalist which you print 
in the issue of Aug. 21 Dr. Gilroy asks some searching and 
pertinent questions: “Why is work good? What makes it good? 
Is all work good?”’ And so on. When I had read that far I 
wanted to add two more questions—:What is work? Who are 
the workers? A sentence farther on in the editorial suggested 
still another question. “Every worker,” says Dr. Gilroy, “is a 
living, human being, in whom the church, if it is true to its pro- 
fessions, should have a dominating interest.” That made me 
want to ask, What is the church? 

To say that the church ought to take an interest in every 
worker seems to me like saying a man ought to take an interest 
in himself and his family. It is probably true that few members 
of labor unions belong to the church, but the editorial deals 
with work, not simply with organized labor. Surely most people 
in the church—including the ministers—are workers. Or- 
ganized labor has no monopoly of the name or of the thing 
itself. The worker outside the labor union is as important as 
any other. F 

I believe the prejudice against the church which undoubt- 
edly exists in the minds of some working people and of the class 
known as “the poor” is created chiefly by this habit of speaking 
of the church as a thing apart. ‘The church must take an in- 
terest” in this, that, or the other. People don’t’ want anybody 
to ‘‘take an interest” in them. That implies superiority, conde- 
scension. 

I am not criticising the substance of Dr. Gilroy’s editorial. 
It just impelled me to ask the question which I have often wanted 
to ask before—Should not those who speak for the church make 
it plain that it is a part of—not apart from—every day life? 

A Hard Worker. 
* * _ 


MISSES THE PRAYERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is fine and I feel that I can not get along with- 
out it, but wish that “Our Prayers Together” might be printed 
each and every week. I miss them very much. 

Mrs. L. F. Powell. 

Dansville, N. Y.* ¥ 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


The election of the Rev. Mordecai W. Johnson, of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, as president of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is announced. We consider this the most impor- 
tant educational election of the year, or of many years. It is 
important because it gives a remarkable man the chance to do a 
remarkable piece of work. It is even more important because it 
marks definitely the passing of a new mile-post in the long pil- 
grimage of arace. Dr. Johnson is to be the first negro president 
of the famous college for negroes at the National Capital. There 
is deep meaning in the fact that when the trustees of Howard 
came to choose a successor to President J. Stanley Durkee—who 
goes, alter eight years of service, to the old Beecher-Abbott-Hillis 
pulpit in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn—they decided from the 
first that the new president must be a negro. And in their 
selection of Dr. Johnson it is safe to predict that they have found 
a man who can justify their belief in the ability of the modern 
American negro to provide his own educational leadership. Dr. 
Johnson is a product of great schools—Chicago, Rochester, 
Harvard. He has held positions of responsibility on the inter- 
‘national committee of the Y. M.C. A. But it has been as pastor 
of his Baptist church in Charleston that he has proved his size. 
There has been little better preaching in America than has been 
the portion of this West Virginia congregation. Dr. Johnson 
has been one of the first of his race to see the racial problem in 
this country in its true perspective as a part of a larger world 
problem. He goes now to a position in which it may be his 
privilege to pass on his own breadth and depth of view to hun- 
dreds among the coming leaders of the negroes of America.— 
The Christian Century. ° 


* * 


A TWO-SIDED CHRISTIANITY 


Social Christianity is coming into its own. It has not been 
many years since Christianity was interpreted in terms of in- 
dividual piety. Any reference tothe social implications of Chris- 
tianity was branded as unorthodox and outside the domain of 
the church’s proper concern. A few pioneer souls then set to 
work to stake the claims of God’s kingdom in.the vast social, 
industrial, racial, and international enterprises of our day. The 
manner in which the gospel of Jesus has been made to apply to 
the social relationships of life constitutes one of the marvels of 
our modern religious experience. Professors in our seminaries, 
prophets in our pulpits, and crusaders in our pews are more 
determined than ever before to make Christ regnant in every 
phase of human life. 

So rapid has been the development of this social point of 
view that we are now confronted with the danger of neglecting 
the mystical elements of our religion, which are so peculiarly the 
possession of the individual. One of the foremost writers of 
to-day has under contemplation the writing of a novel on the 
church. It is this particular author’s belief that too many of 
our Protestant church services have become little more than 
mass meetings. This feeling, though somewhat inarticulate as 
yet, is being shared by many people. In stressing its gospel of 
life and work, the church must not fail to cultivate within the 
individual those fundamental spiritual and mystical aspects of 
the religion of our common Christ. 

It is a well-known fact that the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, held at Stockholm a year ago, came 
perilously close to disaster as a result of the German Lutheran 
contention that the American and English interpretation of 
Christianity leaned too heavily toward a social program with a 
resulting starvation of the individual soul. The influences of 
that Conference were too often found to be in conflict, the right- 
eousness of the social group as against the mystic piety of the 
individual. It is pitiful that such a clash of opinion should be- 
come possible among the friends and disciples of Christ. A 
balance must and can be achieved between these two points of 


view. They are not contradictory or mutually exclusive. They 
are complementary and mutually inclusive. 

Weare well within the facts when we affirm that the present- 
day hostility of native Christians toward the-missionary program 
of the church is due, in no small part, to the diminishing influence 
of the mystical in our Occidental Christianity. Our religion is 
too often being viewed in the Far East as a system of ethics. 
It is that, but it is much more than that. Eastern peoples, out 
of a depth of inherited soul passion, cry out for that intimate con- 
tact of the mortal with the immortal. That spark of the divine 
must be fanned into a flame at the altars of the Christian Church. 
But the church can not give to others what it lacks itself. We urge 
therefore, that, without curtailing for a single moment any of 
our manifold activities in behalf of social righteousness, we set 
ourselves to the attainment of an individual piety which will 
eventuate in a rebirth of spiritual vigor both for the church as 
an institution and for the individual members whose names are 
written on the records of the church. 

We find in Jesus Christ the perfect example of that parallel 
development in Christian experience. Here was a man with a 
social passion that protested against every form of collective 
injustice and group immorality. A rereading of the Sermon on 
the Mount will tell the story of a Christ commissioned to lay the 
invectives of an outraged God upon those who exploited their 
associates. The public concern bulked large in Jesus’ gospel of 
redemption, and he would tolerate no protestation of religion 
that did not include the reconciliation of a man to his brother. 

We shall find, also, in the same Christ, the evidences of a 
mystical soul experience that found expression time and again 
in this same Sermon on the Mount. The giving of alms to the 
poor was pleasing to God only when accompanied by a purity 
of soul. No type of social reform was ever regarded by Jesus as 
a substitute for individual piety. Jesus embraced within His 
life a religious experience that reached upward on its vertical 
plane to God and outward on its horizontal plane to all mankind. 
What Jesus accomplished in His life we must aspire to in our 
our lives. 

With humility it may be said that Methodism has always 
stressed both the social and the mystical. This has been due 
in no small part to the persistent influence in our denominational 
family of John Wesley, whose life was a continuous struggle for 
individual perfection and social betterment. That is one of our 
most immediate imperatives—to insure the success of the social 
gospel by taking heed to the cultivation of our own soul. 

We are asking here, not for a religion of introspection, but 
for a religion that shall save society by way of the individual. 
What we need and must have is a religion that will reach upward 
toward God and outward toward humanity.—Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist). 


= x 


BLAME IT ON THE HEAT 


The secret is out! What seemed to be an impenetrable 
mystery turns out to be, in a manner of speaking, as plain as a 
pike-staff. Now we know why Protestant journalism is in a 
critical condition. How did we find it out? All that was neces- 
sary, it seems, was that some one should have the courage to 
stand up and blurt out the unwelco ne truth. Naturally enough, 
that voice has spoken from the “‘land of the bean and the cod, 
where the Cabots speak only to Lowells, and the Lowells speak 
only to God.’”’ With a remarkable combination of charitable 
judgment and innate modesty—a charity which, we assume, 
represents the superior altitude of the ‘“‘Free Churches” and a 
modesty which puts the traditional “shrinking violet’’ far back 
into the shade—this Boston editor tells us that the “one thing 
missing” in the recent conference of the editors of church papers 


‘in Washington was the recognition and the acknowledgment 


by that “rather uncheerful company,” of the unfitness of the 
editors themselves for their difficult tasks, and the anxious 
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solicitude which should have been the concomitant of this honest 
confession. 

But let him speak for himself: “It is our judgment that one 
of the chief troubles with the religious press is that they are 
edited by worthy men who have neither the inturtion nor the attain- 
ment of journalists. Though they have all the goods that make 
for piety and church loyalty, it profiteth them nothing, yea, it 
leaveth all kinds of deficits, spiritual even more than monetary, 
because they have not the rudiments of editorial acumen and skill. 
We have reached this conclusion—that a dying church paper 
is exactly parallel to a dying church. If you get a real minister 
for a moribund congregation, he brings life and power and it 
flourishes. If you get an editor who knows the canons of his 
high and difficult calling, the church paper is read, and the 
denomination finds a way to finance it by a regular budget or by 
generous contributions.” 

Can this doctrine of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’’ be applied 
thus baldly to the church paper? Its application, for example, 
to such great journals as the Christian Work and the Continent, 
reveals its absurdity, we believe, to all those who have not been 
affected by the heat. We have heard of decidedly yellow news- 
papers that were fat and flourishing, counting their subscribers 
by the millions, while high-class journals bit the dust. Does 
the comparative size of the subscription lists prove that the 
Atlantic Monthly is not as well edited as the magazines which 
purvey the snappiest stories? And is it not particularly true in 
the field of religion that the “‘best-sellers” may be edited by those 
who, from a Christian standpoint, are most deficient in “the 
rudiments of editorial acumen and skill?’ Sometimes the 
financial difficulties of a paper are directly traceable to high 
editorial standards, moral courage and the refusal to compromise 
on principles or to pander to controversialists or faddists. Our 
association with quite a number of contemporary editors of 
church papers has, we confess, given us a much better opinion 
of them than is described in this oracular utterance from Boston— 
so much better, in fact, that we dare to risk the Olympian light- 
nings by expressing our dissent. 

To be sure, we called attention to the surprising fact that, 
at the recent conference of editors, there did not seem to be 
one man present who claimed that he “knew how to run a 
church paper.” It is evident that this situation would not have 
existed if a certain editor had been present. However, some of 
these recent days have provided such an infernal mixture of heat 
and humidity that it has keen difficult even for the “‘hoi pollov’ 
(the unskilled mechanics, so to speak) in editorial chairs, to 
maintain their equilibrium. How much more suffering must 
this weather have caused among the highly sensitized thorough- 
breds in the editorial sanctums of Boston, like the editor of the 
Christian Register, f’rinstance!—The Reformed Church Messen- 


ger. 
* * 


CHURCH AND STATE 

In Mexico the duel between a new-fangled government 
and an old-fashioned church goes on—not merrily, but too well. 
The trouble with most of the discussion about it is that it leads 
nowhere. You are on one side or the other, and there is no room 
for doubt or for decision. Hither you believe in the church as a 
preponderant institution, or you believe in the state as a pre- 
ponderant institution. Ineither case, you have little or no use for 
the opposing theory of government or its proponents. The mid- 
dle ground between opponents of intense and closed convictions 
is lonely and bare. 

We do not view the action of the Calles Government as a 
deliberate, organized movement on the part of atheistic and 
Bolshevist influences to eliminate Christianity as an organized 
force. Cardinal O’Connell and others who should and do know 
better so represent it, but we are not impressed either by their 
historical accuracy or their interpretation. The reaction against 
the Catholic Church—and all other organized churches in Mexico, 
may be excessive, but it is not fundamentally unjustified. A 
wretched, exploited population is primarily entitled—as far as 


government is concerned—to an opportunity for a decent stand- 
ard of living with all that it implies and only secondarily to the 
consolations of religion. 

Where organized religion balks or seems to interfere with 
the physical welfare of the people, it must be controlled and dis- 
ciplined. Physical welfare is a fact; spiritual consolations <re 
the resources of a theory. Realists, therefore, will demand first 
that the Mexicans be well fed, well housed and clothed, and 
well educated, and only secondarily that they shall be entitled 
to the privileges of free worship. Inasmuch as the Catholie or 
the Protestant Churches pretend to a prior claim on the bodies, 
minds, and souls of potential Mexican citizens— in so much are 
they justly liable to the prescriptions and sanctions of the govern- 
ment. Technically and sentimentally, they may make a good 
case; actually, they may be subjected to unreasonable and cruel 
persecution; but fundamentally, our sympathies are with a gov- 
ernment which—however crudely—seeks an equal civil oppor- 
tunity for all its citizens, and which treats organized religion as 
an opportunity for personal improvement offered to the in- 
dividual who has reached years of discretion. This crisis is a 
Mexican growing pain.—The Independent. 

* * 


DECORATING THE EDITOR 


On June 14, Carthage College of Carthage, IIl., conferred 
upon the junior editor the degree of Doctor of Literature. We 
hereby acknowledge the honor with sincere gratitude. As a 
matter of safety first, we did not inquire of the college authorities 
their reason for this mark of esteem, preferring to use our own 
interpretation of its meaning. Though quite aware that original- 
ly the term doctor meant teacher, like most people we first as- 
sociated the title with men of medicine and surgery. With ab- 
solutely no authorization on the part of Carthage College, we 
therefore lay claim to a diploma which empowers us to medicate 
and to operate on manuscripts and other copy that become a 
visible, readable and active entity in the Lutheran. 

In the resemblance to our fellow physicians, we demand the 
privilege of burying our mistakes, where they will molder into 
dust. We also declare that we are entirely satisfied when the 
contributions to our columns become energetic agents in stimu- 
lating thought and action, courage and wisdom, throughout the 
United Lutheran Church. The occasion seems ours when we 
may disclose phases of the editor’s work. One of them is to fit 
copy and space. You can no more put a 1600 word article on a 
1500 word page, than you can pour five quarts into a gallon 
bucket. But an issue of a paper is a more difficult problem than 
a bucket, because the latter may be only partly filled, or if too 
much is given it, gravity automatically takes care of the surplus. 
We have to operate on too extensive or too scant manuscripts. 
We hereby observe that such operations generally wound the 
writer of the copy. He considers that we have crippled his pro- 
duction. Sometimes we learn it has been badly mangled. 

But our second and greatest trouble may be termed our 
acting as dietitian. What to select for the continuing health 
and growing vigor of our readers is a great task, as you can 
imagine. As a Doctor of Literature, the editor of a religious 
journal feels that his reader’s commonest disease is lack of appe- 
tite. We do not accuse our readers of being anemic, but rather 
of being overfed. Most people lack healthy hunger for church 
and religious news. A good many folk esteem a church paper 
in about the same class as the average man likes a pill. We dis- 
guise, camouflage and sugar-coat as well as we know how, but 
we often desire to get our constituency by the nose and dose 
them with what we think they really need. We presume this 
confession will keep the United Lutheran Church on guard against 
fascism so far as empowering its editors to become Mussolinis is 
concerned. 

At any rate, Carthage College has duly terminated our 
period as undergraduate. We can now cut and slash, etherize 
and stimulate, diet and prescribe, with the satisfying conscious- 
ness that we are entitled to do so. Of course the church can 
change doctors.— N. R. Melhorn, in the Lutheran. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Very Brief Reviews 
Heather Heretics. By Marshall N. 

Goold. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. $2.00. 

A novel of the fundamentalist-modern- 
ist controversy in Scotland, endorsed by 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. As a novel 
it ranks well up in the list of the second- 
best, for the author has humor, insight, 
and a narrative gift. The portrayal of 
the differences between the fundamental- 
ists and modernists is clear and accurate, 
and the hero, a young Scotch parson, is an 
ideal representative of the modernist 
cause. More specifically the story deals 
with the union between the United Pres- 
byterians and the Free Churches and 
the resulting schism of the Wee Frees. 
There is an incidental, quite incidental, 
love story. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. 
By Francis G. Peabody. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

The publishers have reissued Dr. Pea- 
body’s earlier work at a reduced price. 
It was first published two years ago, and 
at that time was reviewed in the Leader. 
To the reviewer it still seems to be one 
of the ablest books on Paul, dealing in 
scholarly fashion with his life and his 
theology. Best of all, it is a treatment 
of Paul from the liberal point of view, 
seeking to assess the value of the apostle 
for our times, distinguishing the second- 
ary, and to the liberal, distasteful aspects 
of his theology from the fundamental 
truths of his religious outlook. The book 
easily bears comparison with the works 
of C. T. Wood and T. R. Glover, which 
have appeared since its first publication. 


Dollars Only. By Edward W. Bok. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

A new variation of Mr. Bok’s old tune: 
business men, after amassing fortunes, 
should retire and engage in public service. 
It is good advice for the business men, 
but I wonder if, from the point of view of 
society, it is sound doctrine. If the 
business man serves society, why shouldn’t 
he stay in business? If he doesn’t serve 
society, should he ever go into business? 
As I have said before, Mr. Bok seems to 
me to be barking up the wrong tree. 


Theodore Roosevelt. English-Italian Edi- 
tion. By Edward H. Cotton, translated 
by George La Piana. The Beacon 
Press. $2.00. 

Mr. Cotton, a Unitarian minister with 
fellowship in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, is known to readers of the Leader 
because of his interviews and other arti- 
cles which have been published from time 
to time. He has essayed to write a brief 
account of the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, seeking to catch the spirit of the 
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man rather than to give a detailed ac- 
count of what he did. Since it was felt 
that familiarity with Roosevelt might be a 
force for Americanization, the work has 
been translated by Professor La Piana 
of Harvard, and has been published in 
an Italian edition, an English edition, 
and an edition which has the English on 
one page and the Italian on the next. 
As might be expected, the biography is 
by no means critical. 


Science as Revelation. By John M. 
Watson. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

Mr. Watson has undertaken a work 
not unlike “The Contributions of Science 
to Religion,’ which Shailer Mathews 
edited. Watson, however, has himself 
written about the various sciences, and 
he has done a very readable and sub- 
stantially accurate job. He describes the 
prevailing views in astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and so forth, showing 
that in each the idea of law is central. 
The order which these scientists find, 
the energy which they describe, reveal to 
us, according to Mr. Watson, God. Asa 
plea for science the book is excellent. 
Many readers, however, will feel that the 
God which Watson portrays is cold, dis- 
tant, and impersonal. 


An Outline of the History of Christian 
_ Literature. By George L. Hurst. The 

Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Warning—this book will not make 
pleasant fireside reading. It is a reference 
book pure and simple. As a reference 
book it is as dull and as invaluable as 
Williston Walker’s “History of the Chris- 
tian Church.” Mr. Hurst has compiled 
a directory of the literature of Christianity, 
beginning with the sources of the gospels 
and extending down to the end of the 
nineteenth century. On some pages 
there are a dozen names or more. To the 
major figures he devotes a little more 
space and frequently gives quotations. 
Augustine gets the greater part of a chap- 
ter. The important thing, however, is 
that everything is included. You can 
tell who wrote in a given period, what 
the works of the more important men 
were, and what characteristics these works 
display. It seems likely to be an exceed- 
ingly useful compendium. 


Fundamental Thoughts in Economics. 
By Gustav Cassel. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

Professor Cassel, who hails from Stock- 
holm, is well known as an economist. 
In this book he has sought to state the 
basic ideas which underlie his more de- 
tailed studies. Thus we have an intro- 
duction to Cassel’s economics, which 
might also serve as an introduction to 
economics in general. The book is clear 
and not difficult to understand. It lays 


x= 


emphasis on the theory of price, which is 
Cassel’s hobby, but it also touches on 
interest, business cycles, and other familiar 
topics. The chief difficulty with the book, 
as with most books ‘on economics, it 
that in theory one can juggle with ab- 
stractions and generalization, but in 
practise the exceptions are frequent and 
occasionally paintul. 


My Faith in Immortality. By William E, 
Barton. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Barton, for many years a successful 
minister, is perhaps best known as the 
author of the Parables of Safed the Sage, 
but he is also familiar to many because 
of his excellent biography of Abraham 
Lincoln. In “My Faith in Immortality” 
he has undertaken to review the argu- 
ments for belief in life after death and to 
give the reasons for his own faith. He 
also gives his views on the nature of the 
after-life. One of the best chapters in 
the book is that in which he rejects the 
findings of the spiritualists, chiefly on 
the ground that the heaven they describe 
is not worthy of the Christian God. The 
book will probably fail to convert any 
one who does not believe in immortality, 
but it will help to clarify the ideas of be- 
lievers. Dr. Barton holds that it is be- 
yond the grasp of our minds to under- 
stand what the future life is like, but he 
asserts that that is no reason for lack of 
faith in its existence. The book is good- 
tempered and contains as much scholar- 
ship as is pertinent to the issue. 


The Organization of Life. By Seba El- 
dridge. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $4.50. 

Mr. Eldridge has undertaken a most 
ambitious but a very necessary task, the 
analysis of the results achieved by science, 
especially biology. We commonly hear 
it said that science can give us no answer 
to the ultimate problems of life. This is 
true, but it is none the less necessary to 
revise old theories and to construct new 
ones in the light of new facts. Mr. El- 
dridge has devoted his attention chiefly 
to two questions, the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics 
and the question of vitalism vs. mechanism. 
In preparation for his task he has mastered 
a great amount of scientific information, 
which he presents most clearly. In gen- 
eral his method is to take some scientific 
hypothesis and discover its logical con- 
sequences. He points out that almost 
any hypothesis has deeper implications 
than the experimental scientists are prone 
to admit. Amid these implications he 
plots a path which he himself follows, but 
he also shows the various other paths that 
his readers might choose to pursue. At 
every step he warns the reader of the 
existence of several possible theories, 
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analyzes the more important ones, and 
gives his reasons for his own choice. Per- 
haps it is not yet time for such a work, 
but Mr. Eldridge has defined the issues 
even if he has not reached convincing 
conclusions. 
* * 
Four Modernists on Jesus 

These Sayings of Mine. By Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Mind of Jesus. By Louis Howland. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

The Portraits of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

The Gospel That Jesus Preached. By 
A. T. Cadoux. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

A reviewer, to whose desk new books 
about Jesus constantly come, knows well 
that there is a great and increasing in- 
terest in the subject, but he may ke no 
better able than any one else to explain 
the phenomencn. ~If I may hazard a 
suggestion, however, the interest is largely 
due to the demand for a reconsideration 
of the place of Jesus in the religious life 
of the present. In the traditional theolo- 
gies Jesus is definitely placed as the savior 
of mankind in a concrete sense. But for 
many modern minds the atoning death is 
no longer of supreme importance. As 
one of our writers, Dr. Cadoux, suggests, 
new ideas cf salvation have gained the 
ascendency, bringing large numbers of 
Christians to the pcsition taken by the 
Universalists one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

With the old view gone, there is a ques- 
tion as to what will take its place. If we 
do not venerate Jesus because of his sacri- 
ficial death on the cross and the resulting 
avenue of salvation for men, what attitude 
shall we take? We might say that Jesus 
was simply a good man and a noteworthy 
religious leader. Many people do say that. 
Many others, however, insist that Jesus 
is still supreme, that he oceupies a position 
in the religion of the modernist which is 
quite as central as the position he occupies 
in orthodoxy. Such a contention demands 
a study of the life of Jesus to support it. 

Our age, then, is seeking a new evalua- 
tion of Jesus, and, moreover, that evalua- 
tion must be based on the actual gespel 
records; t can net be a mere theological 
dogma. That, in part, explains the pres- 
ent interest in Jesus. It also shows the 
precise limitations of modern investiga- 
tion. The man who is desirous of con- 
tributing to a new consideration of Jesus 
can either present new facts or he can 
present new interpretations of the facts 
we have. The latter course is the more 
commen one, but there is still oppor- 
tunity to discover new facts, as Joseph 
Klausner shows in his “Jesus of Nazareth.” 

All four of our writers are interested in 
reinterpretation, and they reveal the weak- 
nesses as well as the values of this method. 
Louis Howland, for example, writing on 
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“The Mind of Jesus,” shows very clearly 
that scholarship of at least an elementary 
sort is absolutely necessary. He knows 
nothing about the critical problems of the 
gospels, nothing about conditicns -in 
Palestine, and nothing about psychology. 
He takes the gospels at their face value 
and interprets them with no other equip- 
ment than a moderate degree of common 
sense. As a result his discussion of Jesus’ 
mental qualities adds nothing to our 
knowledge and is sometimes misleading. 
Mr. Howland establishes his point, namely, 
that Jesus had a good mind, but that is a 
fact which, so far as I know, has never 
been cenied, though it may have been 
overlooked. 

Mr. Howland is a layman, and much 
may he forgiven him, but Lloyd Douglas 
is a minister and ought to know better. 
Mr. Howland, cleaving to the gospels as 
he finds them, can not go far wrong, but 
Mr. Douglas relies chiefly on his imagina- 
tion. ‘‘These Sayings of Mine” contains 
a series of laudable meditations on mod- 
ern problems, taking the words of Jesus 
as the point of departure. So far as the 
historical Jesus is concerned, Mr. Douglas 
might quite as well have taken the Koran, 
the sayings of Buddha, or the meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius. A real interpretation 
ef Jesus would begin by a search to dis- 
cover what Jesus meant; Mr. Douglas 
begins with what he wants to say and then 
links it up to Jesus. It is a helpful little 
book, no doubt, but it has as much to do 


with Jesus as the average sermon has to 


do with its text. 
Dr. Coffin has made a better approach 


. to the subject, for he has actually sought 


to find what the next generation thought 
about Jesus. Moreover, though he has 
contributed nothing to the investigations 
ef the scholars, he has utilized the con- 
clusions of sound scholarship, which is 
the next best thing. The men and women 
who listened to the eight sermons which 
make up “The Portraits of Jesus” un- 
doubtedly learned some facts that should 
prove useful. The first two chapters, 
which discuss the portraits of Jesus in 
Acts and in the letters of Paul, are pretty 
slim, as is inevitable because of lack of 
material, and there is a good deal cf ex- 
hortation to fill out the twenty minutes, 
but the other chapters are, on the whole, 
very good and largely in aecord with what 
research has told us. Dr. Coffin does not 
directly deal with the problem of the re- 
evaluation of Jesus, but he does make a 
valuable and rather unusual approach to 
the study of the historical Jesus. 

Messrs. Howland, Douglas, and Coffin 
do not seem aware that the real need of 
the times is not a eulogy of Jesus nor yet 
an application of his teachings to this 
modern problem or that; what is needed 
is a careful and critical analysis of the 
meaning of Jesus for Christians who no 
longer regard him primarily as a savior- 
god. Professor Cadoux sees this need, 
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states the problem much as I have stated 
it, and deals with it honestly. 

Dr. Cadoux expressly declares that the 
old doctrine of the atonement is moribund, 
and he welcomes its approaching demise. 
In its place he would substitute the view 
that Jesus is supremely important to Chris- 
tians because in his life was revealed the 
nature of God. By knowing Jesus we 
come to understand the love of God and 
thus are led to give up sin. In that sense 
Jesus brought salvation to the werld, but 
only in that sense. It is the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus that count, and the death 
on the cross is of consequence only be- 
cause it was the heroic climax of a noble 
life. 

Tt will be recognized by every student 
of theology that this view is at least as old 
as Horace Bushnell, but it is seldom ex- 
pounded in detail at the present time. 
Cadoux not only states his theory clearly, 
but he supports it thoroughly. He first 
demonstrates that Jesus himself em- 
phasized the love of God, saying little or 
nothing about the atoning death. Then 
he shows that the early church and es- 
pecially Paul can, contrary to the usual 
supposition, be quoted in defense of that 
view. Next he suggests the way in which 
human experience finds a revelation of 
God in Jesus. Finally he maintains that 
the view of God which is inspired by Jesus 
is in accord with the conception of the 
universe which reason commends. 

This carefully planned four-fold exposi- 
tion makes a strong case. In his analysis 
of the New Testament Cadoux shows in- 
genuity as well as scholarship, though in 
the case of the Apostle Paul his conclusions 
are sometimes questionable. The argu- 
ment from experience is so very subjective 
that it is hard to analyze, but its presenta- 
tion here is unclouded by vagueness or 
sentimentality. The contention with re- 
gard to the nature of the universe is prac- 
tically the argument from moral opti- 
mism, which I have discussed on several 
occasions, notably in reviewing MacIn- 
tosh’s “‘Reasonableness of Christianity.” 

On each point which Cadoux advances 
I have some doubts, but I greatly admire 
the vigor of his statement. To my mind 
the major weakness in his case lies in his 
contention that /the revelation of God in 
Jesus is unique. Laying aside the whole 
question of belief in God, it seems to me 
that it might well be argued that the na- 
ture of God is revealed in all human be- 
ings, though perhaps to an unusual de- 
gree in Jesus. Such a view would under- 
mine Cadoux’s whole case, and would 
leave the problem of Jesus’ place in the re- 
ligious life ef the present unsettled. 

* * 

Crowds of Souls. (By Clinton Wunder. 
Revell. $1.50.) How to apply the psy- 
chology of modern advertising, the meth- 
eds of high-powered salesmanship, and the 
technique of mass production to the life 
of the church. 
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WHAT IS DISTURBING THE UNI- 
TARIANS 
(Continued from page 2) 


The editorial writer illustrated this 
point by citing recent addresses of Dr. 
Slaten and some of the humanists. It is 
“this description of Christianity as a 
played out force dissipated by the higher 
ethic of humanism and the clear white 
light of scientific naturalism’ which is 
disturbing the Unitarians. 

The author suggests that the recent 
failure of the drive for funds to finance the 
far-reaching projects of the Unitarian 
laymen may be due to the “confusion” — 
he does not say resentment—caused by the 
appearance of humanism. 

The champions of theism have been 
stirred into new activity. Dedicated as 
the denomination is to ideals of liberty, 
however, it finds itself embarassed in ex- 
cluding the men who assume to speak for 
it and who assert “Unitarians are not 
Christians.’’ The writer suggests that ex- 
‘perience with some of the radical human- 
ists may force Unitarians to regard lib- 
erty as one of the things of value instead 
as a thing to which everything else is to be 
sacrificed. 

The editorial then takes up the uneasi- 
ness caused by the editorial policy of the 
Christian Register. 

“The other ground of distress among 
Unitarians is the difference among them 
in the attitude they adopt toward liberals 
of other denominations. Until quite re- 
cently the pages of the Christian Register, 
the denomination’s principal journal, have 
been distinguished by a persistent ques- 
tioning of the sincerity and honesty of men 
who have taken advanced theological 
positions in the conservative evangelical 
communions. It mattered not how bitter 
the draught of misunderstanding and 
criticism these men were made to drink 
by their own colleagues. If they decided 
to stay within the church which had thus 
far nourished them the organ of the Uni- 
tarian churches pounced upon their de- 
cisions as evidence of cowardice and 
craven conformity to an outward authority 
which their mind repudiated. The editor 
of the Register, who is himself a recruit 
to Unitarianism from another fold, seemed 
to think that no one could honestly evalu- 
ate the various values involved in such a 
decision without arriving at his own pecul- 
iar emphasis upon intellectual liberty. 

“The calmer and kindlier wisdom of the 
Unitarian fellowship has finally prevailed 
against the editor of the Unitarian organ, 
and recently that journal blazoned on its 
cover words by Dr. Augustus Reccord, 
of Detroit, which were hardly consistent 
with the previous attitude of the paper: 
‘Upon us as pioneer liberals devolves two 
obligations. One is to look with sym- 
pathetic understanding upon struggling 
liberals in other communions. ... To 
deny them the right to use the name lib- 
eral because they do not see eye to eye 


with us simply proves that, however lib- 
eral we may be in theology, we are illib- 
eral in spirit.’ It would be interesting to 
know just how the editor of the Register 
was prevailed upon to publish this senti- 
ment. The fact that his previous policy 
was overruled proves that even’a de- 
nomination without centralized authority 
has ways of making its will felt.” 


The editorial concludes that the major- 
ity of Unitarians have not departed from 
the counsels of the saintly Channing to 
follow “those who have learned to be 
bigoted in the name of liberalism.” 

This editorial naturally has been the 
subject of widespread comment in the 
Universalist denomintition, where the 
Christian Century is widely circulated. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Masse 


OUR SOUTHERN FIELD 

Some of the recent letters from our 
Southern Field are of such inspirational 
value that I think the Leader readers will 
enjoy sharing them with me. 

Rev. L. P. Jones has a delightful way 
of making one feel the value of his gentle 
spirit in Clinton and vicinity. More 
than three hundred people, mostly chil- 
dren and young people, are using Good 
Will Library, which is maintained in the 
Jones home. It is the Only library in 
Clinton open to the public. They have 
shelf room and use for more books than 
they now have. Several high school 
girls from the country will be cared for 
in this generous home this coming winter. 
Rev. John T. Fitzgerald says: “It was de- 
lightful to be with Mr. and Mrs. Jones at 
Hopewell and Red Hill. They are build- 
ing for eternity there.’ Recently Mr. 
Jones helped paint and repair the church 
at Hopewell in preparation for the As- 
sociation meeting held there Aug. 15. 

The North Carolina State Convention 
meets Sept. 2-5 at Outlaw’s Bridge 
Chureh (Evertcn Circuit). Of this cir- 
cuit its minister, Mr. Fitzgerald, says: 
“The churches of the Everton Circuit in 
Eastern Carolina are still struggling in 
the midst of a hostile environment. We 
must have a slow growth, but the will of 
our people is unconquerable. At Out- 
law’s Bridge, we have an all-year Sunday 
school. In this community some of our 
members are the leaders in law enforce- 
ment. We confess our church is not very 
popular with the lawless element. This 
church is said to have the largest con- 
gregation of all the Universalist churches 
in North Carolina. Christian Hill is one 
of our younger churches. It has made its 
way in a most unfriendly community. It 
has gone over the tcp time and again in 
its contributions, and we think it will do 
so this year. The congregation that as- 
sembled at Smith’s Chapel on Mothers’ 
Day was the largest that the writer had 
yet met there. The prejudice against the 
Universalists in this community will die 
hard. The people of our faith are loyal, 
and they are calm and dignified under 
provocation. Pink Hill offers great op- 
portunity. This is the home of a great 
high school. It is evident that in this 
community the liberal leaven is leavening 
the lump.” 


Of our work in the South Rey. B. H. 
Clark, minister of the Q. H. Shinn Me- 
morial Church at Chattanooga, says: “A 
speaker at the Georgia Convention re- 
cently said that the Southern churches 
were outposts of liberal thought far away 
from the great centers of broader learn- 
ing and tolerant views. Such an idea be- 
speaks quite well our churches down here. 
Only those who ‘carry on’ here realize 
the extent of the entrenchment of Or- 
thodoxy. Success in our work is a very 
relative matter. I can not yet appraise 
our work. No one who values his reputa- 
tion would dare attempt to think of our 
work in other terms than that of years.” 

Of his church activities, Mr. Clark says 
that the Women’s Mission Circle, in addi- 
tion to its parish work, sews for the Social 
Service Bureau of Chattanooga and dis- 
tributes flowers to the sick and shut-ins. 
The Sunday school set aside one-fourth 
of each Sunday’s offering for several 
months and sent one of its young women 
teachers to the Institute at Camp Hill, 
detraying all of her expenses. This school 
does not have a vacation. The Y. P. 
C. U. put on a successful minstrel show to 
raise funds to defray the expenses of their 
president as a delegate to the National 
Convention at Philadelphia. In May a 
successful series of meetings were con- 
ducted by the Rev. George A. Gay of 
Camp Hill, Alabama. The meetings were 
well attended and great interest was 
shown. Mr. Clark is striving to know 
folks and interest them in liberal thought. 
He is maintaining a cordial relation with 
the Ministers’ Association which gives 
him a contact with other ministers who 
are liberal in spirit, if not liberal in thought. 

With such earnest, devoted workers in 
our Southland, dare we grow faint-hearted? 

The plans for the combined church 
and parsonage, with garage attached, at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., have been approved. 
Construction work will be started as soon 
as a sufficient sum has been pledged. It 
is “up to you,” dear readers. When you 
go to your State Conventions, do not 
forget to make pledges to the building 
fund for this needed church building. 
This undertaking should have a peculiar 
appeal to our isolated Universalists who 
want to help our work in North Carolina. 

Aurora B. Somers, 
National Chairman of Southern Work.- 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
August 29-September 4. Murray Grove, 
N.J. (Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
August 29-September 4. Vacation. 
Dr. Huntley: 
August 29-September 4. 
Hudson, Mass. 


Lake Boone, 


x * 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE TAKE 
THOUGHT 


At their Philadelphia Convention (which 
after all was a very helpful gathering) the 
members of the Young People’s Christian 
Union discussed some highly important 
questions. Here is what they decided 
about themselves and the church school, 
as reported by Hope Morisette, bright 
girl correspondent from Minneapolis: 

“The question, ‘How should the church 
school benefit from the Y. P. C. U.?’ 
was asked. Here is what was gathered 
from the discussion following this question, 
and it was the general opinion that this 
discussion was very worth while. Young 
people in young people’s work are learn- 
ing new things, building new ideals, and 
becoming better leaders all the time. 
Why should we be getting all this without 
putting it to use? And where could we 
better put this knowledge and leadership 
to use than in the church school? A 
young man or woman who is sincere in his 
or her work in the Union almost without 
fail will make an excellent teacher in the 
school. We are trying to build up charac- 
ter and life to the fullest—and help others. 
to do this same thing. The church school 
affords a wonderful opportunity for such a 
service, to help others build their lives and 
characters; let us not let such an oppor- 
tunity slip by unnoticed.” 

* * 


ON THE SQUARE 


(This is the third in the series of talks 
by Mr. Carl A. Hempel, of Lynn, Mass. 
These ‘‘sermonettes” are given during the 
worship periods of his church school and 
are greatly enjoyed by pupils of all ages.) 

Practising deceit dulls the angles of our 
consciences and we cease to live on the 
square. 

Shall I cover up a wrong, perhaps allow 
the blame to come to some one else and 
be happy in being able to say, “I got by?”’ 

There is always a certain amount of 
doubt attached to this method. 

How often do we hear our young friends 
tell about how they put it over on the 
teacher! Are they sure that they really 
did do it every time? 

A person with whom I have been in- 
timately acquainted for many years, once 
was guilty of attempting to unlock the 
teacher’s desk. Another boy supplied 
the key, and the object of the break was 


Mr. Aishi Terazawa and His Family. 
Mr. Terazawa is Our Able and Re- 
spected Missionary at Shizuoka. 
His Salary is Paid by Our Sunday 
Schools. 


* * 


to get more paper for a theme which was 
to be turned in the next morning. The 
drawer opened but the key refused to 
leave the lock. Going to the teacher’s 
house and telling the truth, saved a lot 
of trouble and was the only thing to do. 
It was the means of a feeling of great re- 
lief. The lesson went home and prevented 
the practise of further deceits. The act 
was wrong, but the willingness to assume 
the blame was right. 

Being square with yourself means squar- 
ing yourself with the world. 

How often is silence the means of plac- 
ing the blame upon others! Are we thor- 
oughly comfortable under such condi- 
tions? How often do we seek excuses for 
our shortcomings, rather than acknowledge 
the blame and correct the error of our 
ways? A half-hearted, “‘perhaps I did it,” 
attitude never brings whole-hearted sin- 
cerity in correction. 

The viceroy of Naples, centuries ago, 
was passing through Barcelona and went 
aboard a galley to inspect the crew. As 
he walked up and down the rows of pris- 
oners pulling at the oars, he asked several 
to tell him what crime they had committed 
to bring this punishment to them. Every 
one excused himself. One said that he 
was sent to the galleys out of malice, 


another because his enemy had bribed 
the judge; but all were there unjustly. 

The viceroy finally came to a sturdy 
little black man and asked him the same 
question. The man answered: ‘‘My Lord, 
I can not deny that I am justly put here. 
I stole a purse because I was hungry.” 
The viceroy gave the man two or three 
slaps on his shoulders and said: “You 
rogue, what are you doing here among all 
these innocent men? Get you out of 
here and away from this company.” The 
man was released, while the rest con- 
tinued to pull at the oars. Honesty paid, 
while the others continued to labor under 
their deceits. 

We can not get away from our short- 
comings. Even in our inner chamber, 
One is always with us and judging us. He 
knows our innermost thoughts, there is 
no getting away from His judgments. 
How will the Father in Heaven pass upon 


our conduct? 
* * 


FORTY INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 


Forty books that all children should 
read before they are sixteen years of age 
have been listed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Interior Department. The 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion helped compile the list, which follows: 

Little Women and Little Men, by 
Louisa M. Alcott; Robinson Crusoe by 
Daniel Defoe; Tanglewood Tales by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Uncle Remus by 
Joel Chandler Harris; Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales by Hans Andersen; Jungle Book, 
Just So Stories, and Captains Coura- 
geous by Rudyard Kipling; Alice in Won- 
derland by Lewis Carroll; Treasure Island 
and A Child’s Garden of Verse by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; Heidi by Johana Spyri; 
Arabian Nights; Adventures of Odysseus 
by Padraic P. Colum; Oregon Trail by 
Francis Parkman; Hans Brinker by Mary 
Mapes Dodge; Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn and Prince and Pauper by Mark 
Twain; Swiss Family Robinson by Johann 
Rudolf Wyss; Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood and Men of Iron by Howard Pyle; 
Boys’ King Arthur by Sir T. Mallory; 
Ivanhoe by Sir Walter Scott; Aesop’s 
Fables; Water Babies by Charles Kings- 
ley; Master Skylark by John Bennett; 
Little Lame Prince by Dinah Craig Mu- 
lock; Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift; 
Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln by Helen 
Nicolay; Story of a Bad Boy by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich; Grimm’s Fairy Tales; 
Story of Mr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting; 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils by Selma 
Lagerlof; Joan of Are by L. M. Boutet 
De Monvel; Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm by Kate Douglas Wiggin; Man 
Without a Country by Edward Everett 
Hale; Understood Betsey by Dorothy 


_ Canfield; Dog of Flanders by Ouida. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. E. R. Walker of Swampscott has 
returned from a vacation spent at Camp 
Nubanusit, Nelson, N. H., in the Monad- 
nock region. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion, was one of the 
speakers at the Sesqui-Centennial of the 
town of Marlboro, Cheshire County, N. H., 
at which the Honorable John G. Winant, 
Governor of New Hampshire, was the 
guest of honor. 


The Attorney General and Mrs. John 
G. Sargent are described by a dispatch in 
the Christian Science Monitor as spending 
a large part of their vacation gardening 
at their country place in Plymouth, Vt. 
A large photograph reproduced by the 
Monitor shows the Attorney General wield- 
ing a hoe and Mrs. Sargent at work among 
her flowers. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice of Spring- 
field, Mass., entertained Dr. and Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., over the week-end 
of August 21-22. 


Judge Roger S. Galer and Mrs. Galer 


have closed their country place at Hing- 
ham, Mass., and returned to Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold Marshall are 
spending a few weeks at their country 
home near Lebanon, N. H., Dr. Marshall 
returning to Boston for part of each week. 


Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Superintendent 
of Churches in Pennsylvania, visited 
Headquarters Aug. 20. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles E. Butterworth 
of Livermore Falls, Maine, were at Head- 
quarters Aug. 20. 


Dr. Geo. E. Huntley and Mrs. Huntley 
are spending their vacation at Lake Boone, 
near. Hudson, Mass. 


Rev. W. W. Rose of Rochester, N. Y., 
who is serving as summer pastor at 
Provincetown, Mass., was honored recent- 
ly by an invitation from the Barnstormers 
Theater, a professional organization, to 
take the part of ‘The Reverend Wm. 
Duke” in the play “Outward Bound”’—a 
play in which Mr. Rose had appeared in 
Rochester with a company of amateurs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rose called at Headquarters 
Aug. 16. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Whitesville, 
N. Y., reports “To the Sporting Editor 
of the Christian Leader,” that his grandson, 
Ben Williams of Columbus, Ohio, thirteen 
years old, who is spending his vacation 
with his grandmother at Buckland, Mass., 
recently caught a rainbow trout 10 3-4 
inches long, by building a rock dam be- 
hind the hole in which he was lying and 
then lifting him out with his handkerchief. 


and Interests 


“T dressed him and we had him for break- 
fast,’ says the lad. ‘Boy, but he was 
good!” 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick has been visiting 
his birthplace in the town of Steuben, 
eighteen miles north of Utica, N. Y. 
From there he made a trip in the interests 
of the National Laymen’s Committee, 
which took him to Little Falls, Herkimer, 
Fort Plain, Middleville, Newport and 
Oneonta, all in the state of New York. 


Miss Charlotte Ayres, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. 8. G. Ayres of Brookline, Mass., 
who has been studying in Paris during 
the summer, sailed for New York on the 
Rotterdam Aug. 26. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Miss Dorothy Hall has returned from a 
six months’ trip to Europe and resumed 
her work in the Editorial Department of 
the Christian Leader. Miss Hall traveled 
in Sicily, Italy, France and Switzerland, 
and studied for a time in the university 
at Grenoble, France. 


Miss Lillian M. Chase attended the 
annual Conference of Grange Lecturers of 
New England at Orono, Maine, Aug. 16, 
17 and 18. 


Miss Dora J. Brown is enjoying a two- 
weeks’ vacation. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held Aug. 11. 
All reports showed progress, and each 
treasury reported a balance in hand. 
The budget adopted provides for an 
increased contribution to the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association, and 
takes care of the five-year program. The 
Woman’s National Board received $425 
from the church during the year, a sum 
considerably in advance of any previous 
year. The Sunday night services have 
been improved by the use of the “illus- 
trated drama’ and it is the intention 
to continue the program from November 
to April inclusive. The membership at 
Kinston has been increased by six addi- 
tions and Woodington by three, making a 
total of nine for the convention year. 
Both of these churches, the only ones 
served by Mr. Wood, will pay their five- 
year program quota in full. The minister 
reported 156 sermons and addresses for 
the year, which includes commencement 
and high school addresses, talks before 
civie clubs, Legion, ete. He reports four 
weddings and thirteen funerals. 


Pennsylvania 
Hop Bottom.—This church is without a 
pastor and has been since last December. 
The building is a grand structure, painted 
white, and stands in a clump of great 


maple trees. The large auditorium is 
artistically decorated, and it is lighted 
with clusters of electric lights. There is 
also a fine parsonage in first-class con- 
dition standing side by side with the church. 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman was the last minis- 
ter, and his pastorate extended over ten 
or twelve years. On a recent visit here 
with his wife he preached to an audience 
of about fifty on the topic, “Make a Map 
of Your Mind.” 


Vermont 


South Strafford.—A Community Pa- 
triotie Service, celebrating the 150th an- 
niversary of the United States, will be 
held in the Universalist church, Sunday, 
Aug. 29, at 3 p.m. The devotional ser- 
vices will be conducted by Rev. George 
Graham, and the address will be given by 
Rev. Harry F. Fister. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


A two-days ministers’ conference for 
clergymen of all denominations will be 
held at the Hartford Seminary on Sept. 
13 and 14, in the institution’s new build- 
ings in Hartford. The leader will be Rev. 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
and his general theme will be “The Vital 
Mission of the Church.” In the five ses- 
sions to be held he will treat the theme in 
relation to the preacher, the pastor, the 
membership, the community, the nation 
and the world. 

Dr. Stone is widely known as pastor 
of a large church, writer and college 
preacher. After pastorates in New York 
and Baltimore, he became pastor of the 
Chicago church in 1909. During his 
ministry there a new building was erected 
which is known as one of the most beautiful 
and most completely equipped church 
plants in the country. 

As in other years, lodging will be pro- 
vided at the seminary dormitories. The 
first session will begin on Monday, Sept. 
18, at 10 o’clock, standard time. The 
indications are that the large attendance 
of other years will be exceeded this year, 
as opportunities of this kind before the 
beginning of the winter’s work in the 
parish are being more and more appre- 
ciated by the clergy. 

* 


* 


GOOD NEWS FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


Rev. O. F. Alvord writes, under date 
of Aug. 15: 

“You will, I know, be very glad to learn 
that work has actually begun on our new 
church here at Rocky Mount. Monday, 
Aug. 2, the foreman and a crew of men 
began working on the lot and the work is 
being pushed as fast as possible. Barring 
‘Mr. Unexpected’ the building will be 
completed externally by Oct. 1, and 
ready for occupancy by New Year’s sure— 
possibly by Thanksgiving. We are all 


very happy about it. We have a good 
foreman, one who has built several churches 
about here and who has an important job 
waiting for him when this is completed. 
We shall be able to save two —possibly 
three—of the beautiful trees that were 
on the lot.” 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


As this ‘‘news letter’ is started, the 
annual fair is in full swing. The Ballou 
House, the friendly house by the side of 
the road, is beautifully decorated for the 
event. The program of sale and enter- 
tainment is under way afternoon and 
evening of Friday, the 20th, and morning, 
afternoon and evening until 11 o’clock 
Saturday. The Murray Grove House is 
well filled with guests. Comparing with 
a year ago, there are many more here this 
year, and the prospects are good for a 
banner year. Auto parties come in to see 
the Potter Meeting-house and the Me- 
morial Church and the Potter House. 
All who come hear the story of the great 
religious romance of Thomas Potter and 
John Murray which resulted in the found- 
ing of our Universalist Church. Many 
take away literature about our faith, and 
so our gospel spreads. This week a party 
from our Bangor church visited the shrine, 
and one also from California. A grand- 
niece of Thomas Potter was a guest over 
the week-end. 

Sunday, Aug. 15, was Memorial Sunday. 
The memorial service was held in the 
Potter Meeting-house, with the resident 
pastor in charge and preaching the sermon. 
Communion was observed, conducted by 
the pastor and the preacher of the day, 
Rev. E. H. Lalone of Brooklyn. Mrs. 
O. F. Alvord of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
sang at the morning service and at the 
memorial service. At the close of the 
communion service the congregation 
marched in single file from the church out 
into the churchyard, where memorial 
services were held at the graves of the 
heroes of our faith who are buried there. 
Rev. Geo. Upson Scudder delivered the 
eulogy at the grave of Thomas Potter, 
whose grave lies at the east of his meet- 
ing-house. The procession then went 
to the grave of Rev. G. W. Barnes, the 
last regular resident pastor of the Good 
Luck-Waretown-Hammond circuit. Rev. 
Geo. Wilson Scudder gave the eulogy for 
Pastor Barnes. The procession then pro- 
ceeded to the graves of Dr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Bisbee in the Murray Grove Memorial 
Cemetery, where the eulogy was given for 
the Bisbees by Mr. Lalone. The service 
closed with the benediction prayer by Mrs. 
Alvord. 

The week of Aug. 29 to Sept. 4 will be 
Sunday School Institute Week. The 
Institute will be in charge of Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, of Beverly, Mass., who will 
teach Church School Administration. Rev. 
Jennie Lois Ellis of Philadelphia will 
teach missions and advanced Bible. Mrs. 
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Mary I. Chamberlain will give talks on 
Junior Work and Religion in the Home. 
Rev. Gertrude Earle will teach Elemen- 
tary Bible and Intermediate Work. The 
mornings will be devoted to the classes 
of the Institute, the afternoons to recrea- 
tion and rest, and the evenings to some 
study and more recreation. 

Trains leave New York at 7.30, 11.30 
a.m. and 12.30 p. m. standard time and 
stop at Murray Grove, almost in sight of 
the ground. Buses meet all trains. Au- 
tomobile trails all lead here. 

George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 


Notices 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The Illinois State Convention will be held at 
Elgin, in September, the Church Convention being 
held on Sept. 28 and 29, preceded by the sessions 
of the auxiliary bodies. 

+ ok 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 

Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 

Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rey. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on “Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

ae 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 101st session cf the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
ee 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


ex 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of North 
Carolina will hold its twenty-first annual session at 
Outlaw’s Bridge Sept. 2-5. We hope many of our 
Northern brethren will meet with us. Will those 
expecting to be with us kindly notify Rev. John T. 
Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N. C. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


Rev. 


* 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Maine Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Pittsfield, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21-22. Meetings of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations will be held in connection with the Con- 
vention, beginning Monday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
The Convention is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing’ year, and 
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transacting such other business as may come before 
it, including action on the following proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, by inserting in 
the last sentence after the words, ‘‘The first five of 
said officers,” the following: ‘‘together with the 
president or other chief executive officer of each 
of the recognized denominational auxiliary or- 
ganizations in the state,” so that the sentence shall 
read: “The first five of said officers (the president, 
two vice-presidents, the seeretary and the treasurer), 
together with the president or other chief executive 
officer of each of the reeognized denominational 
auxiliary organizations in the state, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Convention.” 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
ae 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SOTA 


The 61st annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, at 10 a. m., and continuing to Oct. 
10 inelusive, for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come hefore the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and auxiliaries, will meet in annual session in 
the Universalist church, Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5-7, 
1926. 


OF MINNE- 


Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ae) Ge 
ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 
The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
will meet in the Universalist church, Kensington, 
N. H., Sept. 8, 1926. Box lunch. 
Asa M. Bradley, President. 
¥ oS 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The ordination of Robert M. Rice, of Akron, 


Ohio, has been authorized. Rev. George C. Baner, ; 


D. D., has been duly appointed to extend the fellow- 
ship of the Ohio Universalist Convention. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Pittsfield on 
Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1926, at 2 p. m., for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Tracy M. Puilman “‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Theodore R. Belyea 


Sergeant Theodore R. Belyea of the Arlington 
(Mass.) police 'department, well known resident of 
Arlington for more than twenty-five years, died 
August 18, at the Symmes Hospital, Arlington, 
following an illness of two months. 

He had been connected with the Arlington police 
department since 1912, and organized the traffic 
squad. He was a member of the Arlington branch 
of the Massachusetts Police Relief Association, 
directcr and former secretary of the Middlesex 
Sportsman’s Association, and a member of Hiram 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Arlington, and the Police 
Square Club. 

His daughter, Miss Myrtle Belyea, is secretary 
to Dr. Coons, State Superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Belyea had been a member of the 
congregation of the Universalist church in Arling- 
ton, but on account of the repairs being made to the 
church building, the services were held Saturday, 
Aug. 21, at 2 p. m., in the First Baptist Church, 
Arlington, Rev. Charles F. Patterson officiating. 


—— = 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


“CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


W ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. ’ 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


A “Perin” booklet, edition de- 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President é 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Musie, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ili. 


Burdett College | 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

He entered the newspaper office with a 
fury of gait and manner that suggested 
murder. 

He reached the counter and took a news- 
paper from an inner pocket. 

“T was intensely shocked this morning 
to read in this wretched journal an in- 
timation of my engagement,” he said. 

The clerk behind the counter looked at 
him with some concern. 

“T am almost beside myself with rage,” 
the agitated man went on. “TI can not 
tell you how angry I am. I am worried. 
My fiancee is worried. 
annoyed. My fiancee is dreadfully an- 
noyed. We are all annoyed. Give me 
fifty copies of the paper.” —Smith’s Weekly 
(Sydney). 

* * 

Something like the following is possible 
in music; indeed, something like the 
following is what music is. But is this of 
Gertrude Stein really the last word in 
literature? 

“Not only wcol and woolen silk and 
silken not only silk and silken wool and 
woolen not only wool and woolen silk and 
silken not only silk and silken wool and 
woolen not only wool and woclen silken 
silken not only silk . . .”—Hxchange. 

* * 

The minister was calling, and was met 
by a little girl. He asked her to let him 
kiss her. The little girl politely declined, 
saying that her mother had told her not 
to let strange gentlemen kiss her. 

“But, don’t you know, I am yeur 
minister,” said her caller. 

“Well,” responded the little girl, “you 
look like a gentleman.’’—Congregationalist. 
* * 

Customer: “Two eggs poached medium 
soft, buttered toast not tco hard, coffee 
not too much cream in it.” 

Waiter: “‘Yes, sir. Would you like any 
special design on the dishes?”—EHpworth 
Herald. 

* * 

Excited Husband (hurrying into wife’s 
room): “O Laura! Intelligence has just 
reached me—’”’ 

Wite (embracing him): “O, my dear! 
At last! At last!”—-Stray Stories. 

* * 

Visitor: “And what do you think little 
Jack will be when he grows up?” 

Mother: “I think he will be a journalist; 
he can’t keep a thing in its place.” — Notre 
Dame Juggler. 

* * 

Patient (nervously): ‘And will the 
operation be dangerous, Doctor?” 

Doctor: “Nonsense! You couldn’t buy 
a dangerous operation for forty dollars.”— 
Life. 

* * 

“OQ mother, guess what! I just saw a 
lady with great long hair gathered up in a 
bump on top of her head and held there 
‘with pieces of bent wire.’’—Life. 


T am dreadfully’ 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Aug. 28, 1926 


For Rally Day 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 86 


ea Ma 


NEXT SUNDAY 


Till You help make the Rally Day %@ 


atlendance inspiring by being presenl? & 


Jeanll look for you trere, 
ph Condially Yours if 


In this very unique Rally Day invitation, the 
“Silent Traffic Poticeman,” familiar to motorists, 
is introduced to aid the cause of Rally Day attend- 
ance. The signal is set to “Goi”? The “Right Road” 
sign at the crossing points to the church. The short 
message is very apt. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO, 87 


WiLL BE 


) A CHEERY ono HBLPFUL DAY 


in our school, for we are — 


confident of a 
_ LARGE RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE 
ge Weneed Your help Please be present 


This is a strikingly winsome invitation, both 
in its message and beautiful design. It is particu- 
larly adaptea for securing the attendance of the 
children. 

Price, $1.25 per hundred 


—— ot 5 ER i) 
HE BEST PLACE TOGO a 


THE “BRIEF CASE’? RALLY DAY INVITATION 
CUT-OUT 


Bo oa 


A folder mailing card cut out on the outlines 
of a brief case. ‘‘Briefly’”’ but impressively the 
Rally Day invitation is put across in an attractive 
outside type display, and inside the Rally Day an- 
nouncement is elaborated in a verse of invitation 
beginning: ‘‘You have opened the case, the secret 
is out.” 

Printed in tan and black on jute manilla. When 
folded, it fastens with a tuck. The address is to 
be written on the side not shown in the cut. 


Size, folded, 3 5-8 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR CELLULOID BUT- 
TON (Pin Back) 


This may serve as a beautiful memento’ of the 
Rally Day occasion. Sprays of golden rod beautify 
the center of the design and the lettering of the 
slogan is clearly set out in white against a blue back- 
ground. (Size as illustrated) 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


Y 
Frank Durward Adams 


. The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 


Eternity. 


Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, IIl., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 


construction. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


